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LITERATURE .. 
_. AND SPORT. 


| . — ee 
X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S book on African sport 
is out, and in due time will be critically examined in 
our columns by another ‘“ mighty hunter before the 
Lord”; but there is at least one of its fluent and 
copious chapters that is likely to interest the general 
reader even more than the big-game-shooter. Its text is the 
much-discussed Pigskin Library that Mr. Roosevelt took with 
him on his travels to beguile the weary hours in the tent and 
by the watch-fire. The criticism provoked by the publication 
of the list has stimulated Mr. Roosevelt to deliver himself of his 
views about literature. And nothing in the book is more 
characteristic of the man. Vexed questions of letters he settles 
with the same decisive tone in which he is accustomed to lay 
down to American women their duty to posterity or show 
millionaires a better way of life. There is genius both in the 
method and the manner, but it is the genius ot middling- 
ness, of expressing the ideas of the average man. Just 
as in his speeches there is endless common-sense _ that 
always remains alert and vigorous even under a verbiage, a 
copiousness of statement, that would enfeeble anybody else’s 
argument, and yet no passage in which glowing with inspiration 
he transcends common-sense and passes into such imagery and 
such eloquence as came from Burke and Bright, from Pitt and 
Fox, so in his discussion on books does he ever beat the 
beaten path. 

Was it not Voltaire who said that in his reading a man of 
genius should have “ preferences but no exclusions’? Mr. 
Roosevelt takes care to teil us that the list was drawn up for 
that particular trip only. ‘“ There are thousands as good, and 
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were he to start again he would have a new set.” The books 
were for use and not for ornament. That was why he had 
them bound in pigskin. ‘Often my reading was done under 
a tree at noon, perhaps beside the carcase of a beast I had killed 
or else while waiting for a camp to be pitched; and in either 
case it might be impossible to get water for washing. In 
consequence, the books were stained with blood, gun oil, dust 
and ashes ; ordinary bindings either vanished or became loath- 
some, whereas pigskin only grew to look as a well-used saddle 
looks.”” If common-sense were personified, could it express 
itselt in more decided accents? We can even find a partial 
key to the success of Mr. Roosevelt in this capacity to shutter 
down the incident and gear his mind, so to speak, for another 
task, even as the motor engine which has done its haulage may 
be geared to pump water. Thus imagination pictures Mr 
Roosevelt, his hand on his lion or elephant dead at his feet, 
opening his Marlowe and being immediately transplanted to the 
Hellespont. But it is just as possible that out of the lucky-bag 
came ‘“‘ Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour” or “ David Harum,” 
as Mr. Roosevelt is addicted to the light novel as well as the 
classic. As he says about poets, “I enjoy them all.” That 
reading should be interesting and wholesome 1s the one 
indispensable condition. Criticism and comparison he will 
not have at any price. His world of letters is a republic where 
every clean book is as good as another. Thus “ aman who 
dislikes or looks down upon simple poetry—ballad poetry—will 
not care for Longfellow; but if he really cares for ‘Chevy 
Chase,’ ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘Twa Corbies,’ Michael Drayton’s 
‘Agincourt,’ Scott’s ‘Harlaw,’ ‘Eve of St. John,’ and the 
l'lodden fight in ‘ Marmion,’ he will be apt to like such poems 
as the ‘Saga ot King Olaf,’ ‘ The Driving Cloud.’” etc. He 
reminds us of the old lady at Ecclefechan, who, when she showed 
the room in which Carlyle was born, did not fail to assure her 
visitors that ‘‘ Our Mary was born there too!” In her life the 
latter event was the more important of the two. To the critic 
who points out that there are differences, Mr. Roosevelt’s reply 
is that, “I do not quarrel with the taste of the critic, but I do 
not see any reason why I should be guided by it.” 

Mr. Roosevelt writes all this in the tone of one who is 
absolutely pleased with himself, and evidently is assured that 
he is promulgating a splendid doctrine, cathohc, broad-minded, 
liberal, instinct with common-sense. And were he to advocate 
such views in private there would be no need to comment upon 
them. They are the sentiments which we might fairly expect 
from a very busy man of affairs to whom reading means but a 
relaxation from work. But when he comes to publish them, as 
with a view to influencing others, it is different. The wide 
omnivorous appetite is not good for the cause of progress, which 
demands that the fine and genuine shall be made to emerge 
from the imitative and commonplace. If a_ well-informed 
critic showed that an article of furniture which professes to be 
Chippendale was not Chippendale, the owner would be mad to 
neglect the warning. If in any of the fine arts, music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, he shows Mr. Roosevelt that his eye 
or ear had been charmed by the flambeyant, would it not 
be obstinate ignorance not to listen? Purification of taste 
comes only by heeding those who know more than we 
do. So in literature, Mr. Roosevelt may rest perfectiv 
assured that whoever is capable of recognising the reai 
beauty of, say, the “Twa Corbies” will instinctively 
find himself disliking such mock simplicity as Longfellow’s 
“Gloomy and dark art thou as the driving cloud whose 
name thou hast chosen.” In contemporary literature it 
is rather sad to reflect that meretricious qualities attain to 
popularity far more quickly and certainly than sound and quiet 
work. But that state of things is bound to continue if those 
who occupy positions so high and influential as Mr. Roosevelt 
pride themselves far more on an omnivorous than upon a 
discriminating taste. It is not at all necessary that a great 
statesman should also be an authority on letters. Few and far 
between are those who have achieved the double distinction. 
But at the same time it is very easy not to speak as though 
one were. 


’ 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


HE frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. Winston Churchill 

and her daughter. Mrs. Winston Churchill is the daughter 

of the late Colonel Sir H. M. Hozier, K.C.B. ; her marriage took 
place in 1908 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses. 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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NOUESTIONABLY the best suggestion for com- 
memorating the individuality and the reign of 
King Edward VII. is that which comes from 
Professor J. W. Simpson. It is that of an Imperial 
Institute of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine to be 
devoted primarily to the scientific study of the causes and 
prevention of endemic and epidemic diseases affecting 
the Empire. It is well known that King Edward VII. 
was extremely interested both in the curative and preven- 
tive sides of medicine. He showed his interest in the 
former with special regard to tuberculosis; but preventive 
medicine had an extraordinary fascination for him. He attended 
most of the important congresses held on hygiene and he took 
an active part in the School of Tropical Medicine. The fitness 
of the memorial therefore is very apparent. It would carry on 
a work in which King Edward exerted himself during his life 
time and would be of Imperial value because the tropical parts 
of the British dominions are still undeveloped, and the 
undevelopment is largely owing to causes which the study of 
hygiene and of medicine may remove. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in the book of which mention is made else 
where, unconsciously draws a spirited contrast between savage 
and civilised hunting. He had an opportunity of witnessing 
the former when a number of savages, armed only with their 
shields and spears, surrounded, attacked and killed a lion. The 
ten minutes that it took them to do so were the most thrilling 
in the experience of the ex-President of the United States. 
But civilisation gives too much odds to the hunter. It is one 
thing to shoot a lion at a distance of two hundred yards, with 
a Winchester repeater at hand to check any dying charge, and 
another to attack him with a spear at close quarters. In the 
one case there is, comparatively speaking, very little danger 
indeed, and in the other almost a certainty of broken bones 
or mauled flesh. Mr. Roosevelt protests that never again would 
he like to see the brave, cruel faces of the African warriors as 
they advanced against the man-eater. The danger to human 
beings created a nervousness which he never seems to have 
felt on other occasions. 


A long and distinguished career has ended with the death of 
Ex-Archbishop Maclagan, which took place in London on Monday 
afternoon, at the age of eighty-four. He was one of that in- 
creasing band of men of Presbyterian family who have achieved 
great careers in the Church of England. That he was a zealous 
and great Churchman needs no saying to-day. His career 
began in the Army, with which he had a close connection, since 
he was the son of Dr. Maclagan, who served with distinction 
as a medical officer in the Peninsular War. His elder brother, 
Dr. Maclagan, who died a few years ago, will ever be remembered 
by those who knew him as a saint as well as a physician. Young 
Maclagan was born in June, 1826, and educated at Edinburgh 
High School. He entered the Madras Cavalry at the age of 
twenty-one and served four years, and then retired for the 
purpose of taking Holy Orders. For that purpose he entered 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, and succeeded in taking the degrees 
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he wanted tin 1856. His curacy at Paddington and his subse- 
quent work are well known. In 1878 he was nominated to 
succeed Bishop Selwyn in the See of Lichfield, where he re- 
mained till he was called to the Archbishopric of York. Not 
a brilliant man, but industrious, able and conscientious, he 
filled that high office to the satisfaction of all, and only retired 
from it when the advance of old age made its continued tenure 
impossible. 


Mr. Norton Griffiths is going to try a novel experiment in 
emigration. He proposes to build a town in British Columbia 
to be called Tipton, and to transfer to it a number of people 
from his Staffordshire constituency. The plan has a great dea! 
to recommend it. It would certainly prevent the emigrants 
from feeling that they were strangers in a strange land, because 
from the very beginning they would be surrounded by the old 
familiar faces. Moreover, with emigrants that work together 
in this way, they would more quickly acquire the particular 
knowledge needed for the culture of the new country. The 
prospect has received a very warm welcome from the Canadians, 
and there appears to be a good deal of rivalry between different 
distr'cts as to which shall be chosen for the next experiment of 
the kind. It is felt that not only would this be the best way to 
colonise, but that it would also help very greatly to spread and 
maintain the spirit of Imperial Unity. 


From time to time we receive testimony that the scientifi 
war against flies is being quietly and persistently waged. The 
latest report from the Medical Department of the Local Govern 
ment Board shows that the experts of that Department have 
been giving the subject their closest attention. Dr. Graham 
Smith has been experimenting on the manner in which arti- 
ficially infected flies carry contagion from one person to another 
In other words, they distribute pathogenetic and other bacteria 
Dr. Bernstein has been studying a parasitic fungus by which 
large numbers of flies are destroyed. The paper in which 
these experiments are described is one that should be obtained 
by all who look on with deprecation at the damage done by 
these creatures. 


ST. URSULA. 
Hier soul’s sleeping, 
Hand beneath her pale cheek resting, 
Lies her body in God's keeping 
Purer far 
Than the purity of pillow 
Where her head is, her thoughts are. 
To her seeming 
\ll the world is whiter than 
Those white sheets. where she lies dreaming 
Soft as breath 
In her dream the bells of Heaven 
Ring the advent of her death. 

GIDEON SCOTT 


The increased importance accorded to honey at the Grocers’ 
Exhibition is a cheerful sign for small holders ; at least, it would 
be in any year but the present, which has been an uncommonly 
bad one for apiarians. There is no kind of weather more opposed 
to their interests than continued cold and rain. The bees do not 
care to come out in it, and if they do venture they find no honey 
on the flowers. However, this year has been a disappointment 
but it is exceptional, and the smal! holder ought not to be 
discouraged. In an average season he may, with the aid of 
these little workers, make at least enough to pay for the rent 
of his holding. The ambition to do so is a very reasonable one 
It is true that in regard to honey he has to face a considerable 
amount of competition. It is sent here from South Australia 
in large quantities, from California, and from certain parts of 
the Continent ; but he has it in his favour that the English 
climate and the English flora combine to produce a rich honey 
that will compare favourably with that of any other part of 
the world. New Zealand alone produces as good a honey as 
the English. 


An illustrated leaflet has been issued’ by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries on the interesting and, we are afraid 
half-forgotten art of thatching. The writer says that any 
intelligent farm labourer can make himself a thatcher, though 
the farmer would probably hold that the turn tor thatching is 
a gift. The Board expert recommends novices to start by 
thatching straw ricks. In these days of rapid threshing the 
well-covered stack has become rare. The corn is thrown 
roughly together and threshed in the field where it grew. Nor 
is it likely that many farm labourers will Jearn the art by reading 
this leaflet. It is not easy, even for an intelligent man, to pick 
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up a trade trom readin and farm labourers, it 1s to be 
lear lo not read leaflets from the Board of Agriculture 
But the purpose will be served if the attention of farmers 1s 
directed to the subject Among them it is common knowledge 


that the number of farm laboure1 vho will take up any 
particular art or trade is diminishing seriously, and it is very 
difficult to get either thatchers, hedgers, ditchers or builders of 
dry stone wal! 

The Education Committee of the Wandsworth Borough 
Council have made a step in the right direction in their proposal 
to revive the system of apprenticeship, and we must applaud 
their courage in daring to suggest that parents should have a 
voice in the choice of trades for their children ; but the scheme 
has its weak points. Under the old apprentice system the « hild 
left school at about the age of fourteen, and his indentures 
covered a period of from three to five years. During that time 
his entire attention was centred on his trade. Practice, of 
which so-called theory was the outcome, was all that mattered 
and the apprentice’s future success depended on his own intelli 
gent application of personal experience. One thing quite cleat 
about apprenticeship was that it was the end of childish ti.ings 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has been receiving every afternoon 
this week a tempestuous welcome at the Coliseum, and she 
thoroughly deserves it It has been truly said that the fame 
of the greatest histrionic genius is, in the phrase of Keats, 
‘writ in water.” Tradition cat 
of the gifted actors of the past, of theit appearance, thei speech, 
Ihat is the more reason why they should 


give us only an imperfect idea 


their interpretation 
receive attention when alive and it would be generally 
idmitted that if there has been anybody on the stage of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries who is entitled to 
the name of genius, it is Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. She has the 
natural qualifications for acting, a voice that it would be super 
fluous at this time of day to praise, a sympathetic understanding, 
a perfection in those things that constitute the technique of het 
craft. Her career, with all its eccentricities, has been one of 
devotion to the art in which she stands first in her age. We 
are glad, therefore, that the London audiences have recognised 
all this. The critic of The Times makes the noteworthy remark 
that “the spirit of the house was rapt, almost reverent,” the 
audience “ too respectful to be enthusiastic 


Remarkable success has attended the experiment initiated 
by Dr. Grenfell of introducing the reindeer into Labrador. It 
may Le remembered that we noticed this interesting importa- 
tion at the time it was made. Ihe reindeer have now 
multiplied greatly, and the inhabitants seem to have quite 
fallen into the way of using them, and the deer appear to be as 
much at home there as in Lapland itself. There are few men 
who have devoted themselves in so whole-hearted a manner to 
the needs of those whose avocation takes them to an inhospitable 
land as Dr. Grenfell has to the fishers and traders of the 
Labrador shore ; and he has a magnetic personality which has 
enabled him to enlist many helpers and obtain much pecuniary 
aid for his cause His dangers and hair-breadth escapes during 
all the years that he has carried on his medical mission in those 
Northern seas would fill a volume with exciting tales. Among 
the excitements is the risk of being eaten by the hungry sleigh 
dogs, a fate which befals more than one unfortunate man 
annualiv ; and it is partly on this account, to substitute the 
peaceful and herbivorous reindeer for the fierce and carnivorous 
“husky” as a draught animal on the ice, that Dr. Grenfell has 
brought in these Lapland deer. As the “ taxi” is driving the 
hansom from the streets of London, so it seems likely that in 
time the reindeer will drive the sleigh dog from the snow and 
ice tracks of Labrador 


The Tweed, as a salmon river, has shown some remarkable 
characteristics this vear As a rule it is a very late river, the 
fishing in the final month of both netting and angling being the 
best of the year rhe nets are now off, after having done more 
than commonly well in some of the earlier months, but in the 
final month, which is usually deemed the month of finest 
harvest, having caught very few indeed. It has to be admitted 
that this does not seem to make prospects bright for the angler, 
who now is commencing his serious operations on the border 
river, the more so as it is said that there is no great number 
of salmon in the sea at. the water’s mouth. But the main fact 
is interesting, that this vear, at all events, the fish have been 
coming up earlier than usual. It is a question whether that is 
to be regarded as a peculiar case, due to circumstances of this 
year in particular, or whether we have to think of it as a sign 
of change of habit in the fish of the Tweed. It is to be 
remembered that a like change seems to have taken place in 
the habit of the fish of the Tay 
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lo the “ auld town”’ of Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, one 
of her former natives, who made a small fortune in California, 
has willed a bequest which shows a very remarkable under- 
standing of one of the most urgent needs of our poorer popula- 
tion, whether in town or country. Five-twelfths of his estate 
he has bequeathed, amounting to about ten thousand pounds, 
to establish a “dental parlour, where the poor inhabitants 
shall receive free of charge skilful dental services and treat- 
ment.”” No one who is aware of the amount of suffering and 
illness among the poor which arises from dental neglect, and the 
disability, owing to defective teeth, to enter such services as the 
Army, Navy and Police Force, will require to be told of the 
vaiue of such a gift as this. The expense of dental treatment 
is almost as frequent a cause of keeping the people from having 
their teeth properly attended to as fear of the pain, which also 
is a powerful motive. The name of this generous and clear- 
sighted benefactor of his native town is Mr. Thompson Brown, 
who has already made liberal gifts to the municipality. 


THE TAISHER. 

latbhsear—Gaelic: One having second sight.) 

O weary were the days to me, 

The heavy days gone by, 

hitter the kirkyvard of Portree, 

Barren the hills of Skye: 

By day and night, by dark and light, 

I lived with those who die. 

I saw the blacx processions pass 

Of men that bear the dead 

To other eyes the shaking grass 

Shone green without a shade; 

But *twas my curse to see the hearse 

Of coffin’d man and maid. 

I knew that he was marked for deaih, 

That she who gladly drew 

The honey of the morning’s breath 

Would sup on graveyard rue. 

I, living, moved ‘midst those I loved, 

Who knew not that I knew. 

© happy hour when I was ‘ware, 

Blackening the meagre corn, 

Of those mute messengers who beat 

The dead with eyes forlorn 

I question cried, and they replied, 

“It is for vou we mourn.” 

© weary were the days to me, 

The heavy days gone by, 

Bitter the kirkyard of Portree, 

Barren the hills of Skye: 

But now I praise this last of days, 

The day on which I die! 

C. KENNETT BURROW. 


From the Bench the other day, Mr. Paul Taylor delivered 
himself of some remarks on the Children’s Act, which were 
characterised by the usual common-sense of the magistrate. 
Che case was one that illustrated the meddlesomeness to which 
this legislation gives free play. The woman, who had gone 
hopping, had entrusted her child to the care of a neighbour for 
a fortnight, paying a small sum for maintenance. According 
to the strict letter of the law, it was illegal for the neighbour 
to have received the child without notifying the County Council : 
in fact, she rendered herself liable to a fine of twenty-five 
pounds or six months’ imprisonment. The whole case would be 
ridiculous did it not show, in the magistrate’s words, that the 
Act could be turned into an engine of oppression to the poor. 


Among the innumerable bicyclists of to-day there can be 
but few who ever experienced the perilous joys of the old 
‘ordinary Certainly we imagined that the high bicycle had 
long since passed away, so completely as to be beyond recall ; and 
it was surprising to read that two races for its votaries were 
included in the sports of the National Cyclists’ Union at Herne 
Hill. The time for the mile race was illuminating—3min. 36sec., 
though it is fair to observe that the stratagem of “ crawling ” 
may often make the time no criterion of the rider’s powers. 
Some of the old times were not so very much faster, and 
help us to appreciate the revolution wrought by the safety. 
It was in 1877 that a rider easily beat the record by 
covering a mile in 3min. 5sec. Two years later there 
was a famous two-mile race on the old Cambridge track 
between the two best amateurs and the two best professionals, 
the Hon. I. Keith Falconer and H. L. Cortis on the one side, 
Keen and Cooper on the other. Keith Falconer won in the 
then wonderful time of 5min. 36sec., and it was not till three 
years.aiter this that Cortis realised his great ambition of riding 
twenty miles within the hour, no doubt as great a feat, in its 
time, as anv that have come after it. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


ONG before the University possessed a common library we 
find record of books in the colleges. This is only 
natural, for it was not until about the year 1350 that 
Nigel de Thornton presented the first piece of land to 
the University itself. By the year 1400, the first 

building, consisting of the Common Hall, with the University 
Chapel at the east end, and the Divinity School beneath, had 
been built ; and this is now the large ceniral Catalogue Room of 
the University Library. In this room all the important 
ceremonies of the University took place down to the year 1715. 
A wing was added to this in 1457, and immediately afterwards 
the third side of the court. By 1473 the first courtyard was 
completed, and from this simple quadrangle, still practically 
preserved in 
the centre of 
the library, 
the whole Uni- 
versity has 
sprung. 

The books 
presented by 
Thomas de 
Castro Bernardi, 
probably the 
twelfth Master 
of Peterhouse 
(1400-15), are 
lost ; but some 
of those given 
by Richard 
Holme, Warden 
of King’s Hall 
(died 1424), still 
remain. The 
library in those 
early days occu- 
pied the upper 
storey of the 
south wing of 
the quadrangle. 
The windows 
and the _ roof, 
with its wooden 
beams and 
carved angels, 
are now exactly 
as they were 
erected. We 
know what the 
books were, 
from an old 
catalogue _ still 
preserved, and 
the order in 
which they 
stood upon the 
shelves. Stu- 
dents working 
in this room 
could see King’s 
College Chapel 
being erected, 
stone by stone, 
from the win- 
dows on_ the 
south. Indeed, 
the founder of 
King’s College 
Chapel, King 
Henry VI., 
to whom Cam- 
bridge owes so much, gianted the manors of Ruyslep and 
Northwood towards the support of a common library in 1439. 
But the date of the opening of the Common Library, in some 
sense, has been taken to be the Feast of St. Haugh, November 17th, 
1444, for on that day a book is entered as “ primus liber donatus 
in ordine,” and after that books began to pour in. John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, whose monument is in Ely Cathedral, 
designed a gift of books in 1470. By 1473 the University 
possessed three hundred and thirty books, of which a list 
remains. Two years later Archbishop Rotherham presented two 
hundred more. 

In 1529 Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of London, presented the 
Complutensian Bible and our earliest Greek books. It is worth 
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remembeiing that eight vearsearlier Erasmus had been teaching in 
the Divinity School of this actual building. But in 1547 a clean 
sweep was made of the oid Common Library, and for forty 
years it was used as a second Divinity School. By 1574 the 
University collection consisted of one hundred and eighty 
volumes only. In that year Andrew Perne, the famous Master 
of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely, made a determined effort to 
resuscitate the library, and he may be considered its second 
founder. Through his instrumentality Matthew Parker, the 
Archbishop, presented one hundred volumes, including twenty 
five of his choicest manuscripts. Bishops Pilkington of Durham 
and Horne of Winchester, and Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper, 
tollowed his example. The first librarian dates from this 
period, and was 
himself a 
Peterhouse 
man. A_ great 
eift of medical 
books was made 
by Dr. Lorkin, 
Regius Pro 
lessor, nm I591, 
and by Lord 
Lumley, the 
great book- 
lover, in 1508. 
George 
Villiers, the 
great Duke of 
Buckingham, 
who was Chan 
cellor of the 
University, in 
1628 annouriced 
his intention of 
erecting a new 
library at his 
own expense, 
at a cost ofl 
seven thousand 
pounds. Sut 
his design was 
frustrated by his 
assassination 
He had bought 
the Oriental 
collection of 
manuscripts 
gathered by 
Krpenius, and 
these his widow 
presented in 
16032 





In 1647 the 
library which is 
now at Lambeth 
Palace, be- 
queathed by 
Archbishop 
Bancroft, was 
sent here by the 
Parliament, 
and placed in 
the South 
Room. In that 
vear, too, the 
‘ . House ol 
Commons voted 
two thousand 
pounds towards 
building the 
library, but the vote did not, apparently, pass the Lords 
Cambridge seems to have suffered trom good intentions. Next 
year, however, the Parliament voted five hundred pounds 
for the purchase of Oriental works One of the greatest 
bequests to the library was that of ten thousand volumes, 
collected by Richard Holdsworth, Master of Emmanuel College. 
John Evelyn, the diarist, who visited the library in 1654, says 
of it: ‘“ The Public Librarie but meane, tho’ somewhat improved 
by the wainscoting and books lately added by Bp Bancroft’s 
library and MSS. They shewed us little of antiquity, only 
K. James’s Works, being his owne gift and kept very reverently.” 
Morland, Cromwell’s envoy to the Duke of Savoy, gave some 
valuable Vaudois manuscripts. 
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Copyright. CARVING OF DOOR. “CL 

By an Act ot Charles IL., passed in 1662, the University 
became entitled to a copy of every work published in the 
kingdom, and this is the origin of the English Copyright Act, 
by which copies are supplied to the British Museum, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin up to the present day. 


Otherwise, the history of the Cambridge Librarv in the 
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seventeenth and early eighteenth century is only signalised by 
the munificent gifts of Henry Lucas, member for the University ; 
Tobias Rustat, yeoman of the King’s Robes; John Hacket, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; and William Worts Uffenkach, 
who visited the library in 1710, speaks with indifference of th 
whole collection. 

All this was changed when, in 1715, King George L., but 
newly seated on the throne of England, presented the complete 
library of John Moore, the Bishop of Ely, consisting of thirty 
thousand volumes, at a cost of six thousand pounds. It was a 
bribe to the Hanoverian cause. The episode, coincident with 
that of a punitive mission to Oxtord, gave rise to the epigram 
which is not too well known to be quoted here : 

King George, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse: and why ? 
Phat learned body wanted loyalty. 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that ancient body wanted learning 
Sir William Browne’s retort is inseparabie from it : 
rhe King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories know no argument but force 
With equal skill, to Cambridge books he sent 
For Whigs admit no force but argument 
Ihe books were housed in the Catalogue Room and the West 








PART OF 


BOOKCASE IN THE NORTH ROOM. 
Room and necessitated the erection of a new Senate House, 
The library, too, was enlarged, King George II. contributing 
three thousand pounds. The east wing was rebuilt by 1758, 
and the interior of this may be well seen in Akermann’s 
engraving. 

No great change occurred in the annals of the library until 
1829, when the old quadrangle of King’s College, on the west side, 
was purchased for twelve thousand pounds. New schemes 
for rebuilding the entire structure filled the air, but eventually 
these emerged in the erection of the great north wing, known as 
Cockerell’s Building, which was completed in 1842. The south- 
west wing, on part of the old site of King’s College, was built 
by Sir G G. Scott in 1867, and is now known as the Librarian’s 
Room. The extreme western wing, encasing the old King’s 
College Gateway, was completed by Mr. J. L. Pearson in 1890, with 
funds supplied by the bequest of the Rev. E. G. Hancock, who left 
ten thousand pounds to the University in the previous year. In 
1902 an entire private library, formed by the late Lord Acton, and 
consisting of fiftv-nine thousand volumes, was presented to the 
University by Mr. John Morley, now Viscount Morley of 
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Blackburn. It consists entirely of historical works, collected 
from a special point of view. These are housed in a separate 
room, as also is the great Wade Library, said to be the finest in 
the woild, of books relating to China, Korea, Japan and the 
Malay Peninsula, formed by Sir Thomas Wade, G.C.M.G., and 
given to the University in 1888. In 1903 the library acquired 
the lower part of the north wing, previously occupied by the 
Geological Museum. By the mwunificence of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of London this has 
been equipped with modern 
iron shelving, which is esti- 
mated alone to hold no less 
than four hundred thousand 
volumes. As the library stands 
on less than an acre of ground, 
the problem of room is at all 
times a serious one. The ac- 
cessions each year are known 
to measure over a quarter of 
a mile of shelves. The new 
entrance dates trom 1904. 
The foregoing account of 
the Cambridge University 
Library is but the briefest 
epitome, and cannot, of course, 
include ail or even the prin- 
cipal benefactions, being, in- 
deed, mainly structural. It 
may, therefore, be permissible 
to add the names of a few of 
the recent benefactions, such 
as the Earl of Portsmouth’s 
gift in 1889 of the scientific 
papers of Sir Isaac Newton 
and the gift of a collection of 
Logic books presented by Dr. 
John Venn, now President of 
Caius College. Professor 
Adams, the discoverer of Nep- 
tune, bequeathed one thousand 
five hundred early printed 
books and in 1804 Samuel 
Sanders a separate collection 
of manuscripts and early 
printed books. The story of 
the Taylor-Schechter collection 
of manuscripts recovered from 
the Genizah at Cairo by Dr. 
S. Schechter and _ presented 
by the late Dr. Charles Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s, would 
require a separate 


article. Dr. Taylor’s bene- 
factions have been of 
signal importance. He pre- 


sented the statues on the 
Western Gateway during his 
vice-chancellorship in 1886-87, 
and in 1907 the great Tibetan 
Kanjur, which consists of one 
hundred and three — block- 
books, each containing on an 
average three hundred leaves 
printed on both sides. These, 
for transmission, were tied up 
in packages covered with 
fresh yak-skin, carried by yaks 
or mules to Pekin, and thence 
shipped in tin-lined boxes to 
Cambridge. Nor must the 
Gibb collection of Turkish 
books, from the library of the 
late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, pre- 
sented by his widow, be 
omitted ; nor the Maccoll col- 
lection of Spanish and Portu- 
guese books bequeathed by 
Norman Maccoll in 1904. 

An interesting account might be made or visitors to the 
library, for it has now, at any rate, become one of the glories of 
Cambridge. It is hardly too much to say that no distinguished 
man comes to Cambridge without visiting it. Kine Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra were here and subscribed their names in 
the visitors’ book in 1904, and in 1906 the Chinese High 
Commissioners. But the stream is endless. 

The manuscripts numter eight thousand four hundred and 
sixty-five, apart from the Taylor-Schechter and Buxton 
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collections, which alone extend to several thousand items. There 
are over eighty thousand maps. The printed books occupy more 
than sixteen miles of shelves, so that they may be well reckoned 


as over one million volumes. There are more than three 
thousand Incunabula. At the beginning of the nineteenth 


century the Caxtons were the largest collection in the world, 
but Cambridge in this has since been surpassed by London and 
Oxford. In the north wing, which also serves as the Exhibition 
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Room of the library, the chiefest treasures of the library may 
be seen. First among these, of course, stands the Codex 
Bezz, the fifth oldest, or according to some the fourth oldest 
manuscript of the Gospels. In the same case lies the oldest 
known manuscript of the Ten ¢ ommandments, a papvrus of the 
first oc second century. There is also a fragment of the 
Odyssey of the same period The Bede manuscript, wntten 
soon after A.D. 737, contains the oldest known written example 
of the English language Gutenberg’s Bible, the first book 
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vith movable type, 1S represt nted by a single 
vel] printed by Caxton at Bruges about 1475, 
printed in the English language There are 
eparate cases of French and other MSS., Early English printed 
books, Oriental MSS., autographs, charters, recent additions, 
and of the collection of addresses pre sented to the University 
at the Darwin Celebration last year; also one devoted to 
medieval library furniture, presented Registrary, Mr. | 
W. Clark 
The library has had many distinguished men at its head 
In the seventeenth century, Abraham Wheelock, and if not 
distinguished, at least to be recorded, the faithful William Moore 
In the eighteenth century, Conyers Middleton, the determined 
opponent of Bentley, and Dr. Farmer, the Shakespearian criti 
and friend of Dr Johnson In the nineteenth century, 
Kk. D. Clarke, the traveller . os B. Mayor, the veteran 
Latinist of European reputation still among us; Henry 
Bradshaw, the friend of innumerable scholars in fields which 
appeared to be limitless; and William Robertson Smith. The 
present Librarian, Mr. Francis Jenkinson, the editor of the 


BOOKCASE IN 


Hisperica Famina,”’ was the friend of Bradshaw, and worthils 
emulates the tradition of that great man CHARLES SAYLI 


COLLECTION OF 
Al iP OGRAPHS. 


mgratulated on having written a book 


THE 


R. BROADLEY may be 
which is very insufficiently described by the first word of the 
title Chats on Autographs” Fisher Unwin) It is really 

examination of the whole subject, and a 

must in the future be absolutely necessary 

Those who have only played with the subject 

may is well be warned at the beginning that the author disassociates 

himself completely from the sutographic fiend,”” whose pastime consists in 

writing letters with the object of obtaining the signature of eminent men to place 

in an album These signature ire of comparatively little value, and many 

vner w their representative " lave been disagreeably surprised at the 

mall sum realised when they « i¢ to b old rhe real collector looks upon 

them with contempt H I cumulate for the benefit of posterity 

either important do« ent he of famo men,” To him the docu 

ment is of as much importance a e sign ndh gards as utter vandalisn 
letter for the purpose 

n pomt, when me years ago a dealer wa 

en nuit i tures of Samuel Pepy und their owner made the 

emark that hag it them from the letters to save trouble.” Such 


ulm But many other examples are quoted’in the yUTsé 


THE SOUTH ROOM, 
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f this work. In his history of this particular hobby Mr. Broadley goes back very 
far indeed, since original manuscripts were highly prized by the ancient Egyptians 


is well as by the Greeks and Romans, and the word “ autograph ” first occurs 
in the work of Suetonius rhe origin of autograph-collecting, as we now under- 
tand it, however, is traced to the alha amicorum of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, and the first decade of the seventeenth century At that period 
eminent men and women used to carry about oblong volumes in which their 
friends and icquaintances were requested to write some motto or phrase over 
their signature rhe custom must have been very like a modern fashion that 
was much in favour during the early part of the reign of Victoria It is worth 
noting that John Milton wrote in one of these autograph books for his friend 
Christopher Arnold It begins, ‘‘ In weakness I am made perfect,” and is dated 
London, 1651. The Duke of Coburg, Prince Alfred of England, kept a similar 
book in the nineteenth century, and perhaps the best comment on the fashion 
is that it fetched one sovereign in the open market But the serious collector 
will put aside all these things as frivolity He is advised to begin by obtaining 
the “Guide to the MSS., Autographs, etc., Exhibited in the Department of 
MSS. and in the Grenville Library of the British Museum.” The beginner 
should familiarise himself with signatures, and in cases where these are not 
obtainable, well-executed fac-similes, like those at the British Museum, where 
at the cost of seven shillings and sixpence you can get thirty plates. At an 
early part of his career he should also turn his attention to France, where the 
collection of autographs has been much more thorough than in England Mr 
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Broadley recommends as a very useful book for beginners who read French, 

Les Autographes en France et le gout des Autographes en France at a l’étranger,”’ 
by M. de Leseure It will be noticed that he considers that one should be well 
equipped before going to buy autograph rhe field is one in which the forget 
has played many antics In addition to the handwriting, he should learn as 
much as possible about the appearance of old letters, for, as Mr. Broadley says, 

the creases and stains of time cannot be perfectly imitated any more than the 
old-world appearance of seventeenth and eighteenth century ink. Watermarks 
are a good, but not an infallible, test of genuineness.”’ Mr. Broadley says that 
the most cleverly-executed “‘ fake” in his collection is a letter of Keats, which is 
dated Wentworth Place, Hampstead, December 8th, 1818, and the postmarks, 
creases, faded colour of the paper, sealed with the clasped hands and motto, 
ire all cleverly imitated. Did space permit we should like to quote some of 
the many amusing tales he has told of the tricks of autograph-hunters. One 
of the most charming is related of Prince Alexander of Battenberg on the authority 
of Mr. George W. E. Russell. He ran short of pocket-money and wrote to his 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, for a supply. In return he received a rebuke, 
and was told to wait until his allowance next became due. In his next letter 
he said: ‘‘ My dear Grandmama, I am sure you will be glad to know that I need 
not trouble you for any money just now, for I sold your last letter to another 
boy here for thirty shillings.”” There are few literary men of any eminence who 
have not been cheated out of their autographs, and it is extraordinary how 
quickly the letters of eminent individuals come into the market as soon as they 
are dead. Lord Beaconsfield said that the proper rule about correspondence 
was never to write a letter and never to burn one, and the experience of well- 
known men shows that there was a great deal of wisdom in his cynicism. How- 
ever, all that is by the way We recommend Mr. Broadley’s book chiefly because 
it is at the same time a very entertaining and an invaluable guide for those who 
wish to take up the collecting of autographs in the right spirit. 
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V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





™S LIZABETH HARDEN 

=f rocked gently back 

—<“ wards and forwards 
with closed eves. The fierce 
heat of the fire soothed the 
pain in her tooth, and she was nearer peace than she had been 
fora week. Then a door opened somewhere in the distance. 

“ Oh, he’s never finished his sermon already ?’”’ she thought, 
dejectedly. 

Footsteps sounded on the tiled hall. With a sudden flash 
of mischief that had survived even ten years of married life with 
the Reverend James Harden, Elizabeth shot out her lower lip 
and thrust her thumbs into imaginary waistcoat pockets. 

“ And how is the poor tooth ?’’ she enquired of herself in 
a solicitous under-tone. 

The door opened, and the Reverend James looked in. 

“The poor tooth no better ?”’ he asked, and his attitude 
was precisely that which Elizabeth had mimicked. 

She turned her scorched cheek towards him weanly. How 
tired she was of him—how horribly, unutterably tired ! 

“| should like to scream, James,” she answered. 

The Reverend James closed the door softly, and trod the 
drawing-room carpet in his sick-bed manner. “ Dear! Dear! 
So bad as that ? ” he asked, sympathetically. 

Flizabeth’s eves travelled over the dreadful familiarities 
of his person, and there surged through her memory the even 
more dreadful familiarities of his mind. 

“Every bit as bad as that,”’ she said, with conviction, and 
turned her cheek back to the fire. 

The Reverend James sat down and gave a little important 
cough. 

“ Well, I have an idea,” he said, ‘ suggested by the Dean.’ 

“The Dean?” Elizabeth’s tone showed quickened interest. 

“Yes. He drove past me this afternoon at Buckwoods, 
and enquired very kindly after you. I told him you lacked 
confidence in Mr. Hall’s dentistry ¥ 

Elizabeth shuddered. ‘‘ Hall’s a ruffian !’ 

“My dear! The Dean, however, considered your opinion 
justified.”’ 

“ Did he ?’ 
he say ?”’ 

‘* He —er— indicated that Mr. Hall 

‘Can't you remember his words, James ? ” 

“Ah, his words; to be sure. I believe he called him a 
bungler—a wretched bungler.” 

Elizabeth laughed softly. “ I do love the Dean!” she said. 

“ Elizabeth !’’ rebuked the Reverend James. ‘“ Your 
language is apt to be a little extravagant.” 

“Yes, know. Soishis. That’s why I love him, and have 
loved him since I was eight,” asserted Elizabeth. 

The Reverend James permitted himself a sigh. His wife's 
impulsive, irresponsible manner was one of his chief trials, and 
the cause of half the troubles in the parish. 

“ The Dean proposed that you should see a really competent 
man, Elizabeth, and he gave me the name and address of his 
own dentist in London.” 

“London ? Oh, no, it’s too much trouble,” she said, list 
lessly. But what she was thinking was that the company of 
the Reverend James had proved in the past even more unendur- 
able in London than at home. 

‘ Of course,” pursued her husband, “I pointed out to the 
Dean that it would be impossible for me to accompany you until 
after the Confirmation.” 

‘“ What did he say to that ? 

“He said that, unfortunate as the circumstance was, 
toothache was a pain no one could be expected to endure, even 
to suit the convenience of a bishop vou know the Dean’s 





‘ 


Elizabeth smiled into the fire. ‘‘ What did 


” 


playful way, Elizabeth — and he 
suggested your going to town at 
once, even though I could not 
accompany you.” 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth, thought- 
fully, but her heart was beating fast. Town! And without 
the Reverend James! In all the past ten years he had been 
able to “ accompany ” her (why did he allow his pulpit vocabu- 
lary to overflow into the vicarage ?) everywhere, and the 
thought of a rest was almost too wonderful to grasp. 

Elizabeth Harden was not a wicked woman; she was not 
even a heartless or a hard woman ; she was simply a woman who 
had made a mistake, and paid for it with ten weary, stale years 
of her life and youth. And she was only twenty-eight now 
rhe thought of a holiday was as water in a thirsty land 

“ Perhaps it could be managed,” she said, slowly, while her 
mind worked with lightning speed. ‘“* Yes, | believe I could go 
to Winifred Bourne. I was at school with her, you know, 
James, and we write occasionally. She's in chambers, and I’m 
sure she would put me up for a few days.” 

Ihe Reverend James looked relieved ‘Excellent!’ he 
approved. ‘ The choice of a boarding-house is always a matter 
of some difficulty. I should suggest your writing to Miss Bourne 


at once.’ 


“TT wish I could wait, Betty, and see you off,” said het 
friend. ‘‘ But we're frightfully rushed at the office just now 
| simply must get back.”’ 

Klizabeth nodded. ‘“ Yes, | know. Don't worry about 
me. Why, I can’t go wrong if I want to.”” She pointed to the 
train, with a little laugh. ‘ Here’s the two-seventeen staring 
me in the face, and James at the other end will leave the 
Mothers’ Meeting eariy, so as to be at the station to meet me 
Good-bye, Win, and thank you again.” 

“ Well, good-bye, Betty. It’s been a splendid week for 

me.” 
“And for me; oh, for me, too,”’ said Elizabeth, fervently, 
and watched her friend hurry down the platform. Then she 
got into an empty carriage, and sat down. Her shoulders 
drooped. 

“ It’s all over,” she thought, despairingly 
rested at all.” 

How could she forget even the least of James's exasperating 
mannerisms and clericalisms in a week ? Yet her holiday was 
over, and she was going back to them all. With listless eves 
she watched the few passers-by who were as early as herself. 

Two girls paused at the door of the next carriage 

“Oh, do! It would be such a joke,” urged one, her voice 
bubbling with laughter. 

“Father would be so wild,” the other demurred, hesitat 
ingly. 

“ Well, you can’t feel his wildness till to-morrow, anyway 
and I promise you the dance will be worth it. Strike! Do! 
We'll send him a wire.”” She was pulling her friend gently by 
the sleeve, Elizabeth could see from her window 

The waverer glanced round uncertainly. Then she, too 
laughed. “I will!’ she said, and dragged her handbag out 
of the carriage. 

Elizabeth’s eves followed them out of sight. Her fingers 
were clenched in fierce envy. Suddenly she drew a deep breath, 
and looked round guiltily. The guard came by with his flag 
It was still rolled up, but the sight of it filled her with pani 
She let him just pass the window and then sprang out. From 
the nearest seat she watched the train fill; her heart beat 
furiously. But she had no regrets, no misgivings; she was 
only afraid lest some awful chance should restore her to the 
clutches of the 2.17. That, now that she had de ided to steal 


‘and I’m hardly 




















another da vould be the one unbearable thing Sut nothing 
happened. The doors were energetically banged, the guard's 
fla vaved, the engine gave what sounded to Elizabeth like a 
shriek of baffled rage and the 2.17 moved. It was only then 
that she remembered her luggage was still in the train; she 
had nothing but her dressing-case 

‘Oh, what does it matter?” she thought, light-hearted] 
and made her way with the crowd to the barrie1 

One more afternoon and evening; she gave her mind t 
making the most of them, and it was not till she was in bed that 
She felt 
a moment’s compunction, and decided she must catch the first 
train in the morning to relieve his mind 

\nd surely that’s punishment enough,” she thought, 

impatiently, and with a sigh was asleep 


she remembered she had not sent James a telegram 


Breakfast next morning was a dreary business. To escape 
from her thoughts she picked up a paper 
The King in Paris,” ‘ Dinner to the Japanese Delegates,”’ 
‘Our Mr. Jones,’ at the Crown Theatre,” “ Shocking Accident 
on the Great Southern.’” Great Southern? That caught and 
held her wandering attention 
pang “Terrible — collision 


She glanced rapidly down the 

Southcombe express 
Phree coaches on fire Many bodies 
burned beyond recognition \mong passengers by 
the 2 17 were ca 


wrecked 


Klizabeth laid down the paper with trembling fingers 
for a moment the thought of the fate she had escaped was 
paramount then, with the passing of the first shock of horrot 
came the remembrance of the fate she had still to meet Phi 
Reverend James rejoicing in measured platitudes over het 
providential escape, making veiled references to it in his Sunday 
morning sermon, weaving it dexterously into the fabric ol 
evening prayer how was she to find strength to endure thes« 
things ¢ 

Her eyes returned to the paper. ‘ Many bodies burned 
Ine yond recognition.” air words seemed suddenly to scorch 
her brain, and she gave a gasp. J/ she let hers be one of them ? 
The moment the thought came to her she knew she would not 
be able to conquer it in a flash she saw the fatal ease of het 


cours James would apply to Winifred Winifred would 


testify to having left her on the platform ; her luggage wouid 
be a silent witness \ll she had to do was to do nothing And 
it meant a holiday ; as lone a holiday as she liked 
The door opened. ‘“ Your cab is waiting, ma’am.” 
Klizabeth looked up, flushing fainth “Very well I’m 


quite read, 

“ Shall | say to the station, ma’am He was reading the 
forgotten label on her bag, and she caught her breath 

* No,” she answered, and was surprised by the steadiness 
ot her voice “| have some shopping to do first Oxtord 
Circus, please 


Ihe contents of het jewel-case were worth about one 
hundred pounds. She got thirty-seven pounds for them, and 
ol this had to spe nad ten pounds immediately on clothes 

‘1 must live,” she decided, ‘ on one pound a week. Phat 
will give me twenty-seven weeks’ holiday, and after ten years 
1 don't see how I’m to get rested in less. [f I find work I'll be 
able to take longer.” 

\t the end of two months she actually did find work. She 
had been trving tor it long enough to appreciate het good 
fortune Ihe advertisement was for a companion to an 
elderly lacly 

“ Read that 
entered the room 


demanded the elderly lady as elizabeth 


Kkhizabeth took the newspaper from her and obeyed 
The elderly lady listened with a sort of anxious grimness 
\t last!’ she almost crowed, and Elizabeth stopped, 
startled 

‘You're the first one,” the elderly lady explained, ‘* who's 
been able to pronounce ‘ Khedive.’ ”’ 

“Oh,” said Elizabeth, but without elation. She knew so 
well what would come next 

“What about references?" the elderly lady asked. her 
grimness melting like snow. ‘“ I like vou.” 

Elizabeth's mouth hardened. “I’m sorry, but I can’t 
give you any reference at all. I’ve run away from home and 
can't communicate with any of my friends.”’ 

She waited listlessly for the inevitable dismissal. The 
elderly lady frowned 

“Those that have the best references,” she observed. 
unexpectedly, ‘“ have generally the very worst accents.”’ She 
hesitated. ‘‘ After all, it’s the accent I have to live with,”’ she 
decided, enterprising], “Can you come to-morrow ? ” 


“Yes,” said Elizabeth. She could not trust her voice for 
more, she found. The elderly lady had enlarged the borders of her 
holiday indefinitely, and she felt suddenly rather giddy with joy. 
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Ihe sensation recurred at intervals during the months that 
followed. Her zest in her holiday never slackened; on the 
contrary, it seemed te increase. The thought of returning to 
the Reverend James came less and less frequently, and was 
more and more unwelcome. 

“Of course, I shall have to go some time,” she told her 
conscience, quietingly ; “‘ but when it’s time, something is sure to 
happen ™ 

That the something should happen in herself was, however, 
not what she expected. 

It was nearly a year after she had left home, and she was 
‘ading a novel to the elderly lady. 

“ Would you like another chapter now ? ”’ she asked. 

** Does the Duchess come into it ? ” 

lizabeth turned the pages. ‘“* Yes, she does.” 

“ Then | would. The only entertaining person in the book 
is the Duchess.” 

klizabeth read on: 

“* There always seem more widows than widowers, some 
how,’ mused Ernest 

“*Why, of course,’ said the Duchess. ‘ That’s because 
marriage is so like politics—a conviction to women, and a 
profession to men.’ 

‘Surely you mean exactly the opposite ? A profession to 
women 

“*No, | don’t. How frightfully dull you are, Ernest. 
sut you can call it a habit to men, if you prefer. Once a man 
has been married you can’t break him of the habit of marriage. 
That’s why, if you ever do meet a widower, it’s only because his 
wife hasn’t been dead two vears or sid 

‘Well 2?” demanded the elderly lady. 

Klizabeth brushed her hand across her eyes. ‘* I—l1,” she 
began confusedly. 

Ihe elderly lady rang the bell sharply. “ Brandy,” she 
demanded of the answering maid. Then she sent Elizabeth home 
inacab. ‘And you're to go straight to bed,’ she ordered. 

Klizabeth bent suddenly and kissed her. ‘‘ Thank you for 
all your goodness to me,” she whispered, and her eyes were full 
ot tears 

At home in the little sitting-room she had grown to love 
she sat down and thought it out 

Yes, there was no alternative: she had to go back. The 
amazing thing was that she had never seen this particular 
point before, that it had never occurred to her James might 
marry again. 

‘Suppose he is married already!” she thought. But 
instantly she saw the absurdity of that. “‘ It is only a year. 
James wouldn’t feel at liberty to forget me for—two, or what 
ever the proper time is. But even then it will be bigamy.” 
She could not avoid smiling at the horrific unsuitability of the 
word as applied to the Reverend James. But only for a moment 
Then she sighed; her holiday was over. He might begin to 
care for someone, and she could not have that sin to him and to 
an unknown woman upon her conscience. She wrote to the 
elderly lady ; then she packed 

Four hours later she walked into his study. He was even 
more absurd than she had expected 

“ Elizabeth !”’ he stammered, in an awed voice. ‘“‘ My 
saint!” 

Yet she had had such a long holiday that she could smile. 

“James, dear, I’m not a ghost, which is what I suppose 
you mean by calling me a saint.” 

When he realised it he was genuinely overjoyed to see her. 

‘So there’s nobody else vet,’’ Elizabeth thought, with 
relief. Then a sound drew her eyes to the bookcase. The 
Dean was leaning against it. 

‘ But in what miraculous way was your life preserved ? ”’ 
the Reverend James asked. ‘‘ And where have you been since ? ”’ 

Klizabeth had stolen her holiday with her eyes open to the 
consequences. She told her lies with hardy fluency, and the 
Reverend James listened in exclamatory amazement to a tale 
of unconsciousness, abduction from the train, robbery and loss 
ol memory. 

“ And did some miracle,”’ he enquired at its close, “ restore 
your memory ?’ 

Klizabeth shook her head. ‘ Not exactly a miracle: 
it was a railway guide. I came across the name of our station 
and suddenly something seemed to break in my head, and | 
remembered.” 

“ Marvellous ! 

“ Yes, wasn’t it?» James, dear, the excitement has made 
me so tired. I think I'd like to go to bed.” 

‘““ My dear, immediately! Doubtless you should not have 
travelled till to-morrow, but, of course, your first impulse was 
to come home. How touching—how truly moving!” 

Elizabeth leaned her head against the door, and Jaughed, 
helplessly. The Reverend James looked anxious 
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My love,” he soothed, patting her hand, encouragingly. 
“we must not be hysterical. We must remember—-must we 
not ?—that we have an exampie to set to others.” 

Elizabeth wiped her eyes. ‘‘ You always do, James,” 
she said, rather unsteadily. 

He made a movement of modest deprecation, and hurried 
from the room to give orders to the servants. He had forgotten 
the Dean. 

To Elizabeth the silent figure by the bookcase had been 
infinitely more alive than her husband’s. 

“Well?” she asked, sullenly, as the door closed. ‘* What 
are you going to do about it ? ”’ 

“About what, Betty ?”’ 

She frowned, impatiently. “Oh, you know 
didn’t see, but you know I’ve been telling lies.” 

“I fancy,” said the Dean, “ you and I have both read 
more novels than James.” He smiled. 

“What are you going to do about it?” she repeated. 

“Nothing, as far as I know.” 

“ Not even change my name to Sapphira ?’’ she mocked, 
bitterly. ‘You can’t think it right that liars should go 
unpunished.” 

“ My dear ’’—-the Dean’s voice was gravely tender—" have 
you lived so long without discovering you’re one of the people 
to whom a lie is more punishment than any punishment for a 
Wer 

Her lips quivered. “I hate myself,” she said, stormily. 

“That is what | mean,” he answered 

There was a pause 

‘1 was so tired.”’ she volunteered, in a softer voice 

“IT know. But you're rested now ? ” 

‘| suppose so, in a way. But it won't last.” 

‘Yet you saw you had to come back.” 

She leaned forward ‘“ You'll never guess what made me !’ 

He shook his head. 

“| realised James might commit bigamy.” 

The Dean’s lips tightened. She watched lim without 
merey. 

“ You'd better let it come,” she advised, sympathetically 
“T had to.” 

The Dean let it come in the shape of a smothered sound. 
“Not that it’s in the least funny,” he protested, instantly. 

“No, I know ; one just gets a spasmodic convulsion, that’s 
all. If you hadn’t ” she broke off. Her husband was 
speaking in the hall. 

“ Yes, a fire and a hot-water bottle, certainly, cook. But 
er*—one moment, cook. We will have prayers at once, in order 
that your mistress may be enabled to join us before retiring for 
the night.” 

“Yes, sir.”” The cook’s voice indicated pleased alacrity. 

“You see! Klizabeth murmured. ‘ He hasn’t told 
them; he’s only whetted their curiosity, and at prayers, to 
hold their attention, he means to drop crumbs of informa- 
tion 

“ Betty,” said the Dean, “ your holiday’s over.”’ 

She nodded, flushing. “‘ Yes, | know. And I’m honestly 
going to try. As long as I can laugh I can bear it. But in a 
few months I shan’t be able to laugh ; I shall be as tired as ever. 
What am I to do then?” 

His kind eyes, that saw so much and judged so little, looked 
into hers, and with quick, intuitive vision she fastened on the 
picture that had flashed across his mind—the picture of a 
querulous, invalidish woman who was waiting at home to 
upbraid him for being late for dinner 

“Well?” she urged, softly ; what does one do then ? ”’ 

The Dean’s eyes twinkled. ‘ Don’t you understand,” he 
demanded, with the utmost gravity, “that it is for such 
occasions one keeps a dentist—in London ? ” 

And at last to Elizabeth’s lips bubbled the swift, spon 
taneous laughter that heals. “I always did wonder about 
your beautiful temper!” she flashed, audaciously, as she slipped 
through the doo1 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


SCARCITY OF LANDRAILS 

© far as I have been able to ascertain thus early in the 
shooting season, the scarcity of these once abundant birds 
continues. It is difficult to account for the continued 
reduction in the numbers of landrails which now reach the 

British Islands. Changes undoubtedly ‘ake place from time 

to time in the migration of birds—wheatears, for instance, 

visit this country in far smaller numbers than they used to do, 
and it is possible that for some reason, at present unknown to us, 
the landrail, in its spring progress Northward from Africa and 
the East, now betakes itself in greater numbers to other parts 
of Europe. The increase of shooting and the use ofl mowing- 
machines, which Jast destroy a good many of these birds, may 
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account, in some slight measure, for the scarcity of the present day : 
but they cannot entirely do so. Breech-loaders, a plethora of guns, 
and the mower have been known to us tor many years; yet during 
the nineties, and even so lately as the season of 1905, there have 
been large migrations of landrails. In the latter season, for example, 
two guns in the Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetshire, killed fifty-seven of 
these birds during four hours’ shooting on a September day. 
LANDRAILS SHOT ON MIGRATION, 

Such a holocaust is, of course, explained by the fact that 
many landrails were collected in a particular piece of ground neat 
the coast - line, waiting a favourable opportunity to undertake 
the return migration. ‘There are many instances of this kind, all 
of them occurring near some part of the littoral, usually in the 
South of England. In addition to this well-known feature of 
September, it would seem that in some seasons landrails are far 
more plentiful than in others rhe year 1880 wasa great one, and in 
September of that season two hundred and eleven landrails were shot 
in two pieces of clover near Folkestone. Seventeen or eighteen years 
since a Sussex friend of mine shot, to his own gun, twelve and 
a-half brace of these birds in a single piece of clover on the downs 
above Eastbourne. That season, he informs me, these birds were 
quite unusually plentiful in the district, and he himself killed 
twenty-seven brace in about a fortnight In 1808 large numbers 
were also shot in particular localities in East Sussex For the last 
ten years there have been no Sussex records of this kind: and 
although, as | have shown, a great bag was made in 1905 on the 
coast of Dorset, it seems to be certain that of late years the 
migration of landrails has shown a marked falling away It is too 
early yet to predict that the summer visitation of these interesting 
birds is for the future to be definitely less than it used to be: but 
at present the indications seem rather to point in that direction 

Tne LANDRAIL AS A TABLE BirD 

As an article of food this excellent bird is far less well known 
than it ought to be. Landrails are, in fact, delicious eating, their 
flesh being very tender and well tasted rhe old-fashioned sports 
man of a bygone day was well aware of this fact, and seldom 
failed to take advantage of it rhat the general public sets litth 
value upon this rail as a table bird is evidenced by the fact that 
a South Coast poulterer once had brought to him a large numbet 
of these birds which had been recently shot He declined to 
purchase them, alleging that his customers knew nothing about 
them, and that he would be unable to dispose of them Perhaps, 
from the point of view of the landrail, this is just as well Phis 
bird is, of course, considerably smaller than a partridge, an average 
specimen scaling about seven ounces Ihe highest weight of which 
| have a record is one of nine and a-quarter ounces. Landrails ar 
best cooked in exactly the same manner as a roast partridge, with 
the accompaniments of fried bread-crumbs, brown gravy and bread 
sauce | have for so many years been accustomed to look upon 
this handsomely-plumaged bird as a variant to the September part 
ridge bag that | confess | view with considerable regret its increas 
ing scarcity. On the tst of the present month | had an unusually 
fine specimen in my hand, the only one seen and bagged in a fait 
day’s shooting I could scarcely sufficiently admire, as | handled 
once more this old friend, the rich, rufous brown upper colouring 
of the bird, its sober, greyish buff under parts blending so admis 
ably with the richer hues of the back and wings, and the noticeabk 
barring—cinnamon brown and buff—of the pale flanks The slim, 
elegant form of the bird is exceedingly well adapted for the kind of 
life it leads as it makes its silent, rapid and furtive way and seeks 
its food through long meadow-grass, thick clover and such-like 
covert. That the shy, yet familiar, landrail, so great a wanderer, 
with such apparently feeble powers of flight, may long continue its 
migrations to these islands must, | am certain, be the wish of every 
lover of wild country life. 

Jays AND GARDEN Crops 

Jays have for so long been regarded as peculiarly the prey of 
the keeper and the game-preserver that their misdeeds in other 
directions are not always so well remarked. Yet, as the fruit-growers 
and gardeners of Kent and other counties are well aware, this hand 
some, yet exasperating, bird is one of the most determined ravagers of 


vegetables and fruit. In the garden peas and beans are shelled 
wholesale from their pods by these cunning marauders, especially 
when the young broods are about. At such times one may see as 


many as cight or ten jays get up from a row of these vegetables. Fruit 
crops are similarly attacked, and in Kent as many as forty jay 
have been counted out of a small apple orchard From anothet 
orchard in the same county no less than seventy of these birds 
have been shot during a single fruit season Yet, so hardy and so 
prolific are these birds, they easily maintain their own, and the 
difficulty in a county like Kent, where much woodland affords 
shelter and vast spaces of garden and fruit cultivation supply 
means of existence, is to keep down the numbers of jays to anything 
like reasonable proportions. It is not to be forgotten also that ou 
normal stock of these birds in the South of England is periodically 
recruited by large migrations of the species from the Northern 
Counties and from the Continent. In some years the passage of 
jays from North Europe must be very large. Herr Gatke, during 
his observations in Heligoland, once noted an extraordinary migra 
tion of these birds during October, thousands being driven over the 
island during a three days’ south-east gale. It is supposed that 
this immense flight came from Eastern Europe, from the huge forest 
area between the Oder and the Vistula and beyond. They traversed 
Germany, and no doubt many reached the shores of England and 
Scotland during this vast and prolonged flight During the cherry 
soon as the fruit 1 


season in Kent jays are much in evidence ; s¢ 
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LITHOUGH the dunln (Tringa 
pina) soneoltourcommonet 
resident “ wading birds,” it is 

one ot the most interesting 


both in winter and the 
breeding season in the latter season 
it becomes extremely tame, and with 


care and consideration for the bird one 
may spend hours within a few feet of 
its nest if one is carefully concealed It 
commonly met with on the low 


lying coasts, especially in the northern 
parts of these islands Large flocks 
visit this country in the autumn, when 
they may be seen associated with 
ringed plovers and sanderling on the 
mud-flats at the mouth of tidal rivers 
It is most interesting to watch these 
birds feeding in the early morning o1 
just before sunset At these times they 
appear to be more energetic than 
during the day, and run hither and 
thither in search of food in a very 
sprightly fashion When a flock ts 
disturbed, they rise as one, and with 
rapid flight they circle seaward, return 
ing with a graceful sweeping curve to 


the shore, where, as it were at a given 
command, they all alight simultane 
ously During the winter the plumage 
of the dunlin i more or less of a 
dull grey, slightly streaked with brown on the back, both 
exes being alike but when the breeding season comes on 
the plumage changes, and is really handsome. In place of the 


‘rey of the back it changes into feathers of dark brown edged 
with brown of a lighter shade or almost veilow, the markings of 
the head and neck become bolder and the feathers of the lower 
chest and flanks ar replaced by jet black ones This black 
irea is not so well marked in the female. At the breeding 
eason, which commences about May, the immature birds keep 
to the shore, while the adults go inland to breed, though some 
remain at the shore if suitable breeding-ground be available 
The nest is usually built under or in the interior of a tuft of 
grass or smal! shrub, though frequently I have found it quite 
exposed. It is made up of fine grass or leaves placed in a shallow 
depression of some two inches 

It was on a wild, low-lying stretch of shore that recently | 
had the opportunity of closely and carefully studying the dunlin 





HIS MATE TOOK HIS PLACE 
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well as clever and amusing birds; but trom any other point of! 
view they are, | fear, only to be looked upon as unnitigated 
nuisances In spite of a good deal of persecution, they maintain 


their numbers extremely well. H. A. BRYDEN 


DUNLIN. 





MALE BROODING 


during two stages of its home life. A week was spent in studying 
and photographing this handsome bird. On the afternoon of 
May 18th, while sitting watching the numerous waders which 
frequented the bay, two pairs of dunlins were noted and carefully 
watched for some time. Presently one female was seen to take 
wing, and on carefully following her with the glasses it was seen 
that she went direct to an area just above high-water mark, 
where thick, coarse grass grew in abundance. In this spot she 
remained for some two hours, and only left when the male gave 
utterance to the alarm note as he glided over the spot where we 
lay watching. On walking over to the spot from which the 
female was seen to rise a nest was found, well concealed under 
atuft of grass. It contained four eggs, well incubated, of a dull 
grey-green ground colour speckled and blotched with dark 
brown and olive. While at the nest the parent birds came 
within a few feet of us and appeared extremely tame, so much 
so that with a stereo reflex camera a photograph was obtained of 
the male in his full breeding plumage, 
every detail quite distinct. The nest 
was well placed for photographing, 
as near by there were masses of drift 
composed of straw and bits of wood. 
Among these the hiding tent was soon 
erected, carefully hidden and left for 
a couple of days. Returning to our 
former watching-place, a sharp look- 
out was kept on the birds, and we 
were delighted to see the female 
return to her duties of incubation 
within ten minutes of our leaving the 
nest. We continued to watch, and 
several other birds were noted and 
traced to their tiny homes. Within 
an area of thirty square yards no fewer 
than six different species of birds 
were busy nesting, some with young, 
others with hardly incubated eggs. 
The third morning an early start was 
made, and, armed with a couple of 
cameras, I stationed myself within the 
tent. For the first half-hour the dunlins 
were very nervous owing to the con- 
tinuous cries of a lapwing, which had 
its nest near by and had seen me 
enter the tent. Presently, however, 
the lapwing, noticing that nothing 
stirred from within the mound of 
drift, ceased its cries and proceeded 
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to its nest. One of the dunlins then, 
finding everything quiet, circled round 
the spot twice and landed within a 
few feet of its nest. It happened 
to be the male. What a splendid 
fellow he looked with the warm rays 
of the morning sun playing on his 
glossy coat as he stood within a few 
feet of the nest! His beautifully 
marked back not unlike a snipe’s (for 
which he has received the name of 
sea-snipe), the black patches of lower 
chest and flanks, the speckled breast 
and proudly held head, were all seen 
to advantage, he being not more than 
four feet from the hiding tent. | 
photographed him in this position, and 
as he heard the click of the shutter he 
flew off. The female now approached 
with a_ gliding movement through 
the grass, all the time uttering a soft 
piping sound until the nest was reached. 
She then sat down, tucked the eggs 
under her and settled for a few mo- 
ments; but, feeling uncomfortable, she 
got up again and, turning completely 
round, faced away from the camera. 
In this position an exposure was made 
on her. 
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As she sat brooding several exposures were made with 


a silent shutter without disturbing her, and by midday some 


NOT 


redshank and ringed plover 
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COMFORTABLY 





SETTLED 


being led about an expanse of 


fine green sward and taught to feed. 





TURNING 


nine positions were recorded. 


ROUND 


IN 


THE 


NEST. 


The day was hot and sultry, so 


much so that clouds of steam rose from the damp stretch of 


sand over which the tide had receded 
Over this steam several pairs of 
common terns were lazily balancing 
themselves, as if enjoying the heat. 
The sun grew hotter as the day 
advanced, and all Nature seemed to 
droop with the heat. The dunlin 
panted for breath, and presently got 
up from her nest and took shelter 
under a tussock of grass near by. She 
remained stationary for some time, 
then took wing and found her mate at 
the water’s edge. In the tent it was 
like a furnace, so that one was glad to 
emerge from its dark interior. Before 
leaving, however, I managed to adjust 
the second camera and photograph 
the lapwing before mentioned as she 
sat on her nest. 

Leaving the tent about 2.30, the 
eggs of the dunlin were inspected 
closely, and found to be on the point 
of hatching ; in fact, one was already 
almost cracked through and the bill 
of the young one projected through 
the opening. As the evening came on 
and the sun cooled, I watched from 
a convenient knoll several broods of 


flour 


wonderful. 


SHE 


youngsters 


PUFFED 


to 


HER 


cover, 
Sitting down, she threw out her chest, at the same 


The following morning about seven 
| took up my position at the dunlin's 
nest. The nest now oniy contained 
two newly hatched chicks still with 
wet down; the other two chicks were 
hiding in a tult of grass close by. the 
nest. Focussing the camera for the 
spot where the two chicks were in 
hiding, I waited for the parent bird to 
come and brood them Now followed 
a most entertaining and interesting 
insight into the home life of the dun 
lins. Both parents were at the nest in 
a few minutes; the female brooded over 
the newly hatched young, while the 
male did the same to the two which 


were in hiding. Focussing the camera 


for the male, a couple of exposures 
were made as he gently covered the 


tucking them under him 
with gentle prods of his_ bill Pre- 
sently the female bird left the 
and with soft calls beckoned the 
two youngsters to follow het She 
came and stood behind the male bird 
as he sat brooding, and _ presently 
took his place, this time having all 
The way she 


youngsters, 


nest, 


managed this was 
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DUNLINS. 
Is set up in the Natural History Museum. 


time puffing out her feathers and drooping her wings until all 
four were below her. She now settled down and nestled quietly. 
[he male came to her relief and in a few minutes was brooding over 
two young at a little distance from his mate. As the two birds 
nestled their young an excellent opportunity was given for 
studying the full summer plumage, particularly noting the 
distribution of the jet black feathers of flank and lower chest 
It will be seen from the photographs that there is a triangular 
space ol white feathers between the two lateral tufts of black, 
so that this black does not, as is represented in books, extend 
over the chest and upper abdomen entirely 


THK END OF 


I. imagine that the majority of people view the 
clearing of the fields after harvest with mingled 
leelings, in which regret is the predominating 
factor Ihe late Laureate, who knew and inter- 
preted English country life with more precision 

than almost any of his predecessors, has left behind-him many 
beautiful memorials of the emotion inspired in him by the sight 
of the bare fields after harvest. Edward Fitzgerald, perhaps 
the most fastidious judge of poetry of his time, loved most of 
ail that perfect song in “ The Princess,” which might almost be 
described as the dirge of the year: 

Tears, idle tears, | know not what they mean 

Fears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eves, 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more 

The phrase that went singing through the mind of him who 
translated the Rubaiyat was ‘‘ the days that are no more.”’ He 
iells us that they hummed themselves in his mind, and put into 
words that regret for the past that no one is absolutely without. 
Tennyson expressed it even more delicately in an earlier and 
equally well-known poem : 
tut the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me 
Ihere is another song which expresses to a nicety the feeling 
that our photographer has got into a picture which we ca!l 
“ The Last Load Home.” It is not so well known as the others, 
and occurs in the play “‘ The Promise of May.” It is true that 
the poet was referring to the hay harvest, but the feeling was 
that which comes when the stackyard is full : 
But what did ve saiy, and what did ye do, 
Wi’ the butterflies out, and the swallers at plaiiy, 
An’ the midders all mow'd, an’ the sky sa blue ? 
Why, coom then, owd feller, I'll tell it to you; 
For me an’ my Sally we sweir'd to be true, 
lo be true to each other, let ‘appen what maiiy, 
rill the end of the daliy 
And the last loiid hoim, 


THE 


When the young had quite gained strength the parents 
left them, and, standing in a small swampy area some twelve 
yards from the nest, they called to the young, who immediately, 
made off in their direction, but not before I had secured a photo 
graph of three of them sitting together just as the parents had 
left them. It takes time to narrate these experiences, but all 
took place within half-an-hour of my going into hiding. I came 
out of the tent, took it down, packed the cameras and 
started for a redshank’s nest, well satisfied with my _ success 
and wiser in many respects regarding the home life of the 
dunlin. V. G. L. VAN SOMEREN 


HARVEST. 


We doubt very much if the shy and retiring boy poet, in his 
eariy days at Somersby, mixed a great deal in the merry- 
making of the quiet Lincolnshire rustics by whom he was 
surrounded, for there is very little in his verse that tells of a 
participation in the “kirns,”” as they are called turther 
north, with which the end of the harvest is celebrated. 
The usage must have been in full force during his boy 
hood, for at a much later date it was kept up in the farms 
of the neighbouring county of Yorkshire, where a “ dollie’ 
was made of the last sheaf of wheat, and carried home 
triumphantly on the top of the last load by the woman who had 
been elected ‘Queen of the Harvest.” Even at the end of the 
nineteenth century such celebrations took piace, and those who 
can remember a time when most of the corn was cut by hand 
will have no difficulty in recalling the jollifications that took 
place on the last day of the harvest. Recently things have 
become more regularised. The Haivest Thanksgiving at church 
is now a regular function, and, it may be added, a very beautiful 
one in some of the outlying districts. We remember being 
present in Tennyson’s old church at Somersby when this 
event took place some years ago, and the very spirit of autumn 
and old age seemed to breathe in the ancient and 1l-lighted 
church as the shadows of evening came stealing over the wold 
and rendered dim and indistinct the sprays of blackberry and 
sloe that formed the simple adornment of the walls, and blackened 
the shadow of the ivy shivering outside the window. The old 
clergyman, then in his ninetieth year, still retained his loud, 
resonant voice, and we seem still to hear his words as he repeated 
the offertory text: “‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth.” But the church festival has not exactly taken the place 
of the dance in the great barn with which the end of the harvest 
was celebrated in the olden time. On many farms this is re 
placed by a regular harvest supper, but usually it is of a more 
pretentious description than that with which we were familiar 
in early days. Then the farmer sent a leg of mutton from his 
own flock, potatoes from his own fields and vegetables from 
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his garden. The minstrel, as often as not, was a shepherd 
fiddler, whose gallery was an upturned cask of beer. Yet in 
those days the fun seemed faster and more furious, it had more 
spontaneity in it, than seems possible to the more sophisticated 
people of to-day. The dancers, too, were of a more boisterous 
description, and the songs would be voted old-fashioned by 
those who have utterly, forgotten the folk-songs of their native 
land, and replaced them by such ditties as ‘ Let’s all go down 
the Strand.” The great, dim barn was filled with the nois« 
of laughter, until the “ kirn dollie’’ on the wall nodded as it 
alive. Often the proceedings were carried so far into the morn 
ing that the labourers, instead of going home, stole away to their 
stables, harnessed their horses and proceeded at once to work. 
And many of the girls went off to the gleaning, or gathering, as 
it was popularly termed. To-day on the autumn fields it is 
rare indeed to see the spectacle of a band of gleaners such as 
must frequently have greeted the eye of Tennyson. Perhaps 
it is the cheapness of wheat that is responsible for this change, 
or it may be due to the growth of a sham respectability among 
the labourers. It was always a sign of poverty ; but the poor 
people did not mind in those times, when their wages would 
not suffice for the purchase of any large quantity of flour, and 
they were glad to eke out their winter provisions with what 
could be picked up from the fields. To-day the farmer does 
not leave much for them. He goes over the ground very care 
fully with an iron rake, and in case the shaken corn should 
be wasted sends out his chickens in their coops to fatten for the 
market on the stubble. 

Another point is that there is not the same amount ol 
labour let loose at the end of harvest as used to be the case 
When Tennyson lived at Somersby the ingathering was pet 
formed partly by bands of Irishmen, who came over speciall\ 
for the harvest, and partly by shearers and harvesters recruited 
in the neighbouring villages. When the last load was carried 
home these were relieved of their task and, naturally, felt 
inclined to end up with a merry-making Sut there is no break 
in the work of the ordinary farm labourer. Probably enough 
there are many things that have fallen behind owing to the 
pressure of harvest. Particularly he has to attend to the dig 
ging of the potatoes, often a much more disagreeable task than 
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that of reaping and carting corn. Even to-day nearly all 
potatoes are gathered by hand, and when October draws nigh 
it often brings with it wet and chilly winds that render this 
kind of work anything but pleasant. Nor are the fields allowed 
to rest as they used to be No sooner is the cereal « rop removed 
than the plough is at work again in preparation for next year's 
crop. It illustrates the unending toil of the farmer, the 
ill-used race of men that cleave the | 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil 
Storing vearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil 

These reflections are, however, purely from the view of the 
philosophical observer ; it is doubtful if they occur to any 
vreat extent among those who are actively engaged in the cultiva 
tion of the soil. Most of them work very hard, and nothing 
dulls the faculties more completely than toil in the open ait 
Many a dreamer, who has been led by the illusion of Arcadian 
peace to take up some country pursuit, has found that at the 
end of the day he was too sleepy and weary to think or write 
those poetical thoughts which used to come to him so profusely 
when he had nothing to do in the country and if he did 
become awake he was besieged by dulness. Those who have been 
accustomed to reside in constant solitude do not feel this halt 
so much. A very little while ago we were speaking to a man 
and his wife who live entirely by themselves on a piece of lonely 
moorland. The nearest railway station is nine miles away, and 
if it were closer at hand they would think twice before venturing 
from home in winter, when visitations of wind, snow and frost 
make the moorland road impassabl * vet they declared that 
they never felt dull 

There is no harvest on the moor, unless it be that which 
those busiest of all workers, the bees, glean from the heather 
but the heather follows the corn very closely In the North 
of England apiarians know that the time to carry their hives 
to the hills, in order that they may get a good store of heathet 
honey, is when the oats are yellowing on the plain, and usuall 
one of the most important tasks to be performed alter the harvest 
is ended is to bring these bees home to their original stances 
Phis involves a night journey, as the bee-men prefer their travel 
ling to be done in darkness, because then the air is cool, there is 
less danger of the honey running and the bees are quiet 
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7 ES HE house now known as Sherborne Castle, but which a 
century ago was still known as the Lodge, brings 
before us the careers of many a notable Englishman. 
lhe Wiltshire bishops took a long time in fixing 
themselves into a permanent seat In Saxon times 

they ruled from Ramsbury and from Sherborne, and it was 

only after the Conquest that Salisbury was finally fixed upon 
as the Cathedral City. But though the two former places 
ceased to be the diocesan centres, they remained 
of the See, and were two of the most important manors held 
by its bishops until their profitableness and amenity attracted 

the covetous eyes of Tudor rulers and courtiers. It was on a 

detached hillock, lving half a mile east of Sherborne Minster, that 

Bishop Roger, a very influential statesman of Henry [.’s and 

Stephen's reigns, built one of those formidable castles for which 

he was famous then and afterwards, and which have been 

described as “ for space, very large. for cost, very chargeable, 
for show, verv beautiful.”” His castle at Sherborne, only slightly 
amplified by his successors, was the admiration of Leland, the 
topographer, when he visited it in Henry VIIL.’s day. “ The 
castle of Shirburne is in the east end of the toun, upon a rokky 
hillet It has by west-north-west, and by est-south-est, morisch 
ground. Roger le Poure, Bishop of Saresbyri, in Henry the 

First tyme, buildid this castelle, and cast a great dike without 

it, and made a false mure without the dike. There be four great 

towres in the castelle wall, whereof one is the gate house. Every 
of them hath three lodgginges yn hight. The great lodgging 
is yn the midle of the castle court, very strong, and ful of 
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voultes. There be few peaces of work vn England of the 
antiquity of this that standith so whole and so well couchid.’ 
A ruined gateway, part of the keep and some walling 
are all that remain of this edifice, and what is now 
known as the castle is an Elizabethan house situated on 
an eminence on the other side of the “ morisch ground,” 
which Capability Brown long afterwards transformed into a 
lake. It was Protector Somerset, in Edward VI.’s_ time, 
who first forced a reluctant bishop to demise to him the 
great episcopal estate which included eight subsidiary manors 
besides the principal one of Sherborne itself. In Mary’s 
time the See regained possession, only to lose it again under 
Elizabeth, who obliged the bishop to lease it to her for ninety- 
nine years. In 1591 she granted this lease to Sir Walter Ralegh, 
whoa few years later prevented a new bishop from being appointed 
until he could find a man prepared to convey to him the Sher- 
borne estate in fee, merely reserving a rent of two hundred and 
sixty pounds per annum. Ralegh had become a persona grata 
to Elizabeth ten years before he obtained Sherborne. Before 
that he had fought and adventured abroad and in Ireland, but 
in 1581, being sent with despatches from the latter country, 
he attracted the attention and won the favour of the impres 
sionable Queen, and soon became rich and powerful. She 
liked him about her person, and made him Captain of her Guard. 
He was therefore probably not with the fleet sent out against 
the Armada, although he travelled much in England, and 
especially in his own counties of Devon and Cornwall, organising 
the land defences. His love of adventure would have sent him 
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THE GREAT MANTEL-PIECE 
out in direct command of the naval expeditions he largely fitted 
at his own expense, but leave of absence was not easily 
from his exacting mistress Thus it that his 
cousin Richard Grenville, commanded the Revenge in the 
famous fight near the Azores in 1591 This was the moment 
when, having often passed by Sherborne Castle and admired 
it on his journeys between Cornwall and London, Ralegh begged 
for and obtained the lease. Not long afterwards an enforced resi 
dence there gave him leisure to indulge in building operations. 
Nothing enraged the virgin Queen so much as the intrigues 
and love-making of her favourites with the ladies of her Court 
Leicester was never fully forgiven for his flirtation and secret 
marriage with Lettice Knowles, and the same fate befel Ralegh 
when his courtship of Elizabeth Throgmorton came to light. 
Both the offenders were sent to the Tower; but at this moment 
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THE GREEN DRAWING-ROOM. COUNTRY LIFE.” 

an expedition, for which Ralegh was chiefly responsible, captured 
the Spanish treasure-ship, the Madre de Dios, and the great 
profits that flowed into Elizabeth’s pockets had a powerful 
influence upon her quality of mercy. The culprits were liberated, 
got married and went into retirement at Sherborne Castle. 
Ralegh began to repair it, but soon decided that the site in the 
park, which already in Leland’s time was enclosed within a 
stone wall seven miles round, where a lodge stood, was a more 
agreeable place for inhabitance. It was, however, at the castle 
that his elder son was born, and there the mother and child 
were in 1594, when the plague broke out in Sherborne Town, 
and they fled precipitately from the neighbourhood. ‘‘ My Bess 
is one way sent, her son another way, | am in great trouble 
therewith,’ wrote Ralegh to Robert Cecil on this occasion. 
The new Lodge, however, was then reaching completion, for the 
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Ralegh arms and the date 1594 appear in one of the windows. 
The tall, central block of the with its four flanking 
towers Ralegh’s work, but wings (which end with 


house 


was the 


four other towers, make the house H-shaped and afford tivo 
courts, enclosed on the open side by balustrades and gateways) 


were certainly remodelled, if not entirely added, after he had 
lost the estate. No records of work done at the Lodge appeat 
to survive, and so it is a little difficult to decide how much of 
the central block and of its interior fittings, as we see them 
to-day, are due to Ralegh and how much to John Digby, who 
obtained possession in 1616. The earliest description of it 
which we have is by John Coker, who wrote a “ Survey of 
Dorset ’’ some years before his death in 1635. He tells us that 
“Sir Walter Raleigh began very fairly to repair the castle ; but 
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altering his purpose, he built in the park adjoining to it from 
the ground a most fine house, which he beautified with orchards 
gardens, and groves, of such variety and delight, that whethe 
you consider the goodness of the soil, the pleasantness of the 
seat, and other delicacies belonging to it, it is unparalleled by 
any in these parts.”’ 

Between 1603, when Ralegh was implicated in the Arabella 
Stuart affair and was found guilty of treason, and 1616, 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, was convicted of procuring the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, Sherborne went through a 
period of changing and uncertain ownership. Ralegh had 
settled it on his son, and despite his attainder it was at first 
intended that Lady Ralegh and the lad should retain it. But 
King James wanted it for young Carr, and a flaw was easily 


when 
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found in the settlement Prince Henry intervened, he 
ited this estate, and compensation being found 


aying 


partK i 


Carr it is handed over to him Ralegh was a favourite 
th him It was for him that the prisoner was writing lis 
History of the World ” in his easy confinement in the Tower 


ind it is held that the Prince obtained Sherborne in order to 
hand it back to his disgraced friend Ihe Prince’s death in 
1612 ended Ralegh’s hopes of once more climbing up Fortune's 
ladder He continued in the Tower till he got leave to prepare 
for and sail on his last and disastrous expedition, during which 
his son Walter was killed, and from which he himself returned 
to pay the penalty of failure on Tower Hill. Meanwhile Sher 


borne had been given back to Cart But his short hour of 
prosperity soon drew to a close, and on his attainder it was 
bestowed upon a diplomatist who had been summoned from 
his post to give information respecting the fallen favourite 


lhe beginnings of John Digby’s success at Court were rather 


like Ralegh’s After the failure of the Gunpowder Plotters to 
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letters 


well-known defending the Protestant belief against the 
Catholic view held by his cousin, Sir Kenelm Digby. 

During these years,-therefore, that is from 1624 to 1639, 
father and son had time to add to and improve the house that 
Sir Walter had left unfinished. Yet it is probable that much 
of the fine work represented in the accompanying illustrations 
dates from Ralegh’s time. The ceiling of the green drawing- 
room has the shallow ribs and the simple treatment which 
obtained under Elizabeth rather than the heavier and more 
ornate manner which we find in ceilings dating from the latter 
part of Jaimes’s reign. Moreover, Ralegh’s arms appear in 
this ceiling, although those of Digby are present on the two 
mantel-pieces. This, however, may have been an alteration 
by the new owner. The mantel-pieces themselves have some 
resemblance to those at Apethorpe, Boughton and Laycock, 
which date from the early days of Elizabeth. But they have 
a still closer resemblance to the work of Giles de Whitt at Cobham 
in Kent. The mantel-piece in the gallery there belongs to the 
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seize the Princess Elizabeth at Combe Abbey her governor and 
its owner sent Digby to relate the matter to James. The King 
was pleased with the young man, gave him a household appoint- 
ment and in 1611 sent him as his Ambassador to Spain. He 
filled that post with ability and success, and was rewarded with 
the Earldom of Bristol in 1622. But two vears later, as the 
friend of Spain, he was involved in the hostility felt by Prince 
Charles and Buckingham towards that country after the failure 
of their escapade at Madrid. Digby was recalled and disgraced, 
but his revelations would have been too dangerous had he been 
brought to trial as he desired. He was merely ordered into 
confinement at Sherborne, and though this was afterwards 
relaxed and he took some part in Charles I.’s Parliaments, he 
remained out ot favour until the Civil War broke out. He and 
his son, Lord Digby, resided much at Sherborne. Lord Digby 
had been at Oxford and had travelled abroad. But after that 


we find him living with his father, and studying literature and 
philosophy, so that it is from Sherborne that he dated his 
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year 1599, but the porch, sculptured by the same hand, bears 
the date 1594—the very time when Ralegh was completing the 
lodge at Sherborne. It must be remembered that Lord Cobham 
was the close friend and ally of Ralegh, and was involved in 
the same tragedy in 1603. The larger mantel-piece in the green 
drawing-room is a noble piece, twelve feet across and rising 
up to the ceiling. It is very beautifully coloured and gilt, the 
swags of fruit being painted in their own colours, but of a 
subdued tone, which helps to make the whole composition 
exceedingly rich without a trace of garishness. The smaller 
example, standing in the recess formed by one of the hexagonal 
towers, is in the same manner and must be of the same date. 
With regard to the oak hall it is more difficult to decide whether 
Ralegh had anything to do with it. It is in the north-west 
wing, and if these wings were built by the Digbys the wood- 
work will be of their time. It was for long used as a servants’ 
hall and the woodwork painted. Now it has been stripped 
and affords a beautiful tone and texture. The ceiling beams 
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have still a very Gothic touch, such as we should 
hardly expect in James I.’s time. The most re- 
markable point about the room is the presence 
of two internal porches. There are plenty of 
examples, for instance, at Broughton Castle, 
Stockton, and The Red House, Bristol, where 
important rooms were fitted with one of these 
draught-excluding contrivances. But the pre- 
sence of two is extremely unusual. They are 
fine pieces of joiners’ work, the doorways being 
flanked with pilasters having raised flutings, and 
carrying an entablature that is exceedingly pic 
turesque and agreeable, although breaking every 
rule of classic art. Above the cornice are heraldic 
beasts in the Tudor manner, and open-work orna- 
ments exhibiting the Digby ostrich and fleur de 
lys in so persistent a manner as to lead to the 
certainty that they, if not the whole of the wood 
work, are posterior to the year 1616. 

When the quarrel with Charles and his Par- 
liament came toa head both the Digbys emerged 
from their retirement and took an active part in 
public affairs. Lord Bristol at first adopted a 
somewhat impartial and constitutional position ; 
but the Parliament had never forgiven his friend- 
ship with Spain, and their virulent hostility drove 
him to the King’s side. His s»n, as Member for 
Dorset in the Long Parliament, acted hotly 
against Strafford in the early days of the trial, 
but came round before its close. He was warmly 
welcomed at Court, and served as Secretary of 
State during the years that Oxford was the Royal 
headquarters Meanwhile Sherborne was the 
scene of much fighting. Roger of Salisbury’s 
castle was still a difficult nut to crack, and the 
Earl of Bedford, who laid siege to it on behalf 
of Parliament in 1642, failed to take it. The 
Earl of Bristol and his son were away, but Lady 
Digby was at the Lodge. Tradition reports Lord 
Bedford as bidding her to quit it, as he had orders 
for its destruction. His position was difficult, as 
she was his own sister, and when she replied 
that if he persisted in his attempts he would 
find his sister’s bones buried in the ruins, the 
Lodge was left alone. The story may or may 
not be true; but the fact remains that the 
Lodge escaped unhurt both at this time and in 
1645, when Fairfax came up with a large army 
and such strength of ordnance as ensured his 
capture of the castle. After its fall in August 
the Parliament ordered it to be demolished, and 
as it afterwards was looked upon as a quarry 
for building materials it was reduced to the 
meagre remnant that we know. The Earl of 
Bristol had retired from the King’s councils and 
was living at the Lodge for some time before 
Fairfax’s advent. On his approach he moved to 
Exeter, and thence went abroad, where he died 
in 1653. Lord Digby had crossed the sea earlier, 
and had become a lieutenant-general in the 
lrench army, taking the side of the Court during 
the wars of the Fronde. But that restless and 
untrustworthy character which marred his great 
abilities soon led to his downfall. He was found 
plotting to supplant Cardinal Mazarin, was 
ordered out of France and went to the Spanish 
Netherlands, where this former champion of 
Protestantism adopted the Roman faith. After 
the Restoration he took an active part in Par 
liament, but his religion prevented his holding 
office. He it was who, according to the authori 
ties, gave the Lodge much the appearance that 
it now presents by building or remodelling the 
Wings, using the stone of the destroyed castle 
lor the purpose. He was succeeded by his son 
in 1677, at whose death, twenty years later, the 
Ambassador’s male line and his titles became 
extinct. Much Palladian work about the house 
must date from the time of the second and 
third Earls of Bristol. Some of this was after- 
wards cleared away, and portions of the 
elaborate pedimented door-cases and other fit- 
ments of a room which must have been got 
up like the dining-room at Compton Chamber- 
layne or the brown room at Tredegar, have 
recently been rescued from the carpenter's shop 
and set up in the billiard-room. To this period 
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excellent 
quer cabinets on gilt stands, 
ed with amorini and fruit 

ind flower scrolls. Such lacquer 
cabinets set on stands of this 
character were much in vogue 
during the last quarter of the 
eventeenth century Three 
tand ery like in richness ot 


design and excellence of tech- 

nique to those at Sherborne, 

ire in the hall at Stoke Ldith 

The absence of stretchers may 

imply a date as late as the 

beginning of Oueen Anne's 

reign, im which case the 

Sherborne examples like the 

eagle console which is_ also 

illustrated will have been 

brought there not by the 

Karl of Bristol, but by his 

kinsman and = successor, Wil 

liam, fifth Lord Digby of 

G,aeslull, surnamed the good, 

Pope was his triend and a 

frequent visitor, and we get a 

long cd cription ol the Lodge 

and of its grounds as they 

were im lus day in a letter 

written by the poet to his 

friend Miss Blount. He speak 

of “the body of it" as built Copyright QUEEN ELIZABETH IN 1600. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
by Sir Walter, and of the four 

vings as being additions by the first Earl of Bristol, to whom was in contemplation, probably planned by the poet himself, 
he also attributes the “ newer architecture with beautiful Italian whe was engaged in such experiments towards a “ natural 
window-frames,”’ whereas their full Palladian features must style at his Twickenham villa. Thus there must have been 
certainly have been interpolations by the second or third Earl some groundwork to go upon when the son and grandson of 
Pope deseribes the gardens and grounds as being in the formal the “* good Lord Digby ” employed Capability Brown to abolish 
manner of the day Here was “a high green terrace the whole all straight lines and introduce his landscape manner. To 
breadth of the garden, which has five more green terraces that time we must attribute the orangery in the style of Robert 
hanging under each other.” There were groves and topiary Adam, which is illustrated. It occupies one end of a tree-girt 
shape The valley was “ laid level” and bounded by a T-shape lawn lying below the house towards the north-west, and faces 
canu. But “a line of wildernesses with wild winding walks ” a “ Gothic ” dairy paved with an Old Roman mosaic pavement 
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found in the neighbourhood. Though Gothic of the Strawberry 
Hill type outside, the tabling inside is in the Adam manner, 
painted white, with raised medallions and leaf pendants in 
green. Jt was probably by the same hand that the library, 
which still has a Palladian ceiling, was fitted with ‘‘ Gothic’ 
bookcases, though the roundels above the shelving that contain 
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bronze busts show that the designer could not cut himself 
entirely adrift from classic forms. The seventh Lord Digby 
Was given an earldom ; but with the death of the second Earl in 
1856 that title came to an end, and the property went to his 
sister’s son, George Digby Wingfield, who assumed the surname 
of Digby. He was a most popular country squire and sportsman, 
and he was also a tasteful renovator of the old house. The 
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mantel-piece which he placed in the dining-room in 1860 is a 
really fine work, after the manner of the original one in the green 
drawing-room above. It is not a copy but an excellent adaptation 
showing judgment in its design and finish in its craftsmanship 
Thus the Lodge, or Castle, as it has now come to be called 
is full of association and full of treasures. Among the former 
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may be mentioned the visits of several English Sovereigns 

of Charles I., of William and Mary, of George II1., and of the 
present Queen when Princess of Wales. Among the latter is a 
great collection of china; but to miniatures and picture 
be assigned the first place. They include a collection of historical 
portraits that will vie with any in our country homes 
and Van Dyck, Lely and Kneller, Reynolds and Gainsborough 


must 


Jansen 
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the 
masters who have 
painted 
of the succeeding 
venerat 
of Digbys and 
their kinsmen 
Many of them 
hang in the green 
drawing-room 
and it is the por 
trait of the “ good 
Lord Digby ”’ that 

ccupiles the 
prominent 
position on the 
left-hand side of 
the illustration ot 
that room. Sut 
the most interest 
ing picture in the 
collection is pet 
haps one in the 
red drawing-room 
Queen 


are among 
members 


rons 


It shows 
Klizabeth borne in 
a palanquin by 
ome of her leading nobles in 
by the rest of her Court. It 
sent the OQueen’s procession to St. Paul's after 
tion of the Armada, but authorities think 
depicts is the arrival of Queen Elizabeth for the marriage of 
Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Worcester, in 1600. A replica 
of this picture, with some differences of detail, is at Melbury, 
but the claim of Sherborne to the oriwinal seems well 
founded | 


A TALE OF A SALMON. 


| OWI RING, sLearmny The 
bottom of Loch Awe, just where the 
out on its turbulent career down the Pass of 
up the side of 
call it in these parts. 
the left side of 
north-west, down the Pass. 
or railway. In fact, there 
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houses In 
verawe, just 
behind us, and 
Hayfield, further 
back ; on the other 
side, the ruins of 
Kilchun (Kil- 
choorn) on its 
tiny island, with 
the long, low 
bungalow otf 
Inistryinch on the 
shore at its back. 
These are ali ro- 
mantic names. 
And they are all 
real, not imagi- 
nary. For this, 
although a fishing 
yarn, is an “Gower 
true tale.” 
The fish were 
biting well 
that afternoon. 
This 1 remember, 
although it 
how many 
years ago! Long 
enough, at all for one to have the age ol 
indiscretion and to tell this tale. The gillie, or keeper, Duncan, 
with his mangy red beard, and even mangier green kilt, was in 
despair. 

His job make me catch and, no 
doubt, he thought the magnitude of his tip depended on it. 
Many glasses, even bottles, of “sma’ still” and yards ot black, 
tarry-looking tobacco were at stake. And therefore he tried all 
the lures he knew in the way of flies. But none of them came 
off. Despite his native sagacity and long-acquired knowledge, 
he was at fault. And so when | suggested something brown 
and dull, he consented at “Ye canna be aff,” 
he said. 
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events, reached 


was to something, 


once, waul 

have doubtless felt that drowsy, sleep-compelling 
which to exude from these steamy hills and 
waters on some day. One is half asleep, and yet the 
brain is active beneath. There is a 
personality working, although the mere body—*“ the object of 
the soul,” as Aristotle has it—1s languid enough. Mechanically 
you go on swishing, and at the same time sub acutely philo- 
sophising. Why is it that thoughts in such dreamy 
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enough sub-conscious 


one’s 
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circumstances are so ridiculous, and almost daft or “fey” ? 
Mine take the form of repeating mechanically an old hymn : 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill! 

The lily must decay, 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill 

Must shortiy fade away. 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 

Of man’s maturer 
Whizz! Whirr! “Hello! Got him!” is the sequence of 
tense impressions, succeeded by Duncan's agonised voice—* Gie 
him the butt, sir. lor God's sake, gie him the butt!” And 
“ie him the butt” I do, now thoroughly aroused, Siloam and 
Lotus-land far, far away. He tugs, is seemingly strong and 
fast-hooked. Then begins the curious contest which so many 
know, with everything depending on that little piece of gut. Is 
it the mere lust of slaughter which makes one fight so desperately, 
now ietting out and anon pulling in, playing lightly and then 
feeling firmly? It goes on for some time, so long indeed that, 
despite all one’s alertness, the sub-conscious cerebration begins 
again. 

After all, you know, one may as well get some enjoyment 
out of the salmon, and out of the golden sovereigns which one 
has lost in paying for all these opportunities. The salmon which 
is making all this fight isa member of a much misunderstood 
tribe. He is really an indecent and lascivious creature, and his 
habits are no better than his food. And there is the one eternal 
question about him. How is all that beautiful and delicate 
crimson flesh produced, like Protestantism, by a diet of worms ? 
As well remember what beauteous bodies in turn become food 
for worms! ‘“ Tut! What nonsense!” The prey is now 
tugging, but, as it seems, with diminishing strength. If | can 
only manage him carefully, he is mine. 

’ And now an interlude, incident, diversion, what you will. 
From behind emerge the figures of the two young girls from 
Inverawe. Not so young, however, as to be incapable of good 
sport. Thirteen or fourteen years of age, with short skirts, thick 
boots and ‘Tam-o’-Shanters, they, too, have landed their salmon, 
and climbed to the summit of Cruachan Ben. ‘They know me, 
and positively at this trying time I rather wish they did not. 
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They make me nervous about exhibiting my sporting prowess. 
lhat accursed sub-conscious cerebration recalls the events of the 
very day before, when one had been sent out to try one’s hand 
at the grouse with two boys, one from each house at Inverawe 
and Hayfield, along with the inevitable Duncan. ‘The sport was 
bad, at least so we thought. Birds were wild. They always are 
wild in Argyllshire. At all events, we shot few. And, after the 
best chance of the day had been muffed, we had to put up with 
Duncan’s sarcastic comment—* A'’m thinking there’s ower mony 
amatoors here.” 

But to-day it was different. Almost before I knew, the two 
girls had rushed for the gaff, and begged to be allowed to use it. 
1 demur as strongly as my engagements of the moment will 
permit. It isof no use. Duncan governs in these matters, and, 
tip or no tip, he lazily acquiesces. “ Och, they'll dae fine,” is all 
his comment. 

Meanwhile, | am keeping my whole attention concentrated 
on that whirling, tugging entity, which has nearly pulled my 
arms off, but is now getting weaker and weaker, gradually, in 
smaller circles, approaching nearer and nearer to the stony bank. 
| look up for a moment and see the two girls, as keen as mustard, 
on the rough slope. but there is now a third figure with them. 
lt is the boy from Inverawe, the elder brother, although by but 
a little, of the two girls. He holds in his hand the gaff, of which 
he has dispossessed them by virtue of his seniority. 

Just for a moment I regret (sub-consciously, perhaps, again) 
that my fish is not to be landed by one of these tair young thing 
but there is no time to shout a remonstrance. As carefully as 
can be | guide the fish in towards the bank, nearer and nearer. 
It is almost secured. Then there is a dash, a splash, a splutter, 
a tug, and then—a feeling of lightness where before was opposing 
strength. Giood Heavens! He has lost it! Consternation 
rules for a half second or so. Then there is a second plash, 
and what do I behold?) A fair young thine in the swirling 
water, which is over her knees. And she holds my salmon in 
her hands! She has dashed in, and in her own words, as | after- 
wards heard them: ‘QO, Johnnie boshed (botched) the gatl, you 
know, so | jumped in and landed him by the gills.” My fifteen 
pounder is saved by this mermaid Joan ot Awe. aes 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T is a commonplace criticism to say that sequels generaily 
show a falling off in freshness and power ; but the rule is 
not invariabie. Alexander Dumas, at any rate, showed 
that he could introduce the same characters again and 
again and make them every bit as fascinating as they 

were on their original appearance in © The Three Musketeers.” 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett may be congratulated on having in KRes/ 
Harrow (Macmillan) produced a novel that is in every way 
superior to the ““ Open Country,” of which it is a continuation. 
Never has he shown more spirit and vigour than in this work, and 
never has he more successfully avoided lengucurs. The interest of 
the “‘ Open Country ” was incontestable ; but one remembers with 
a shudder those long letters of the philosopher Senhouse, and it is 
with a shock that we find the intelligent Sanchia treasured them 
for years, put away under the label “ Jack to me.”” Needless to 
say, we are thinking of their manner, their wordiness and length, 
more than of their substance. It may be that Mr. Hewlett did not 
mean to point any particular moral in the book betore us, but 
we can scarcely believe that it is only by accident it carries home 
the truth that what is of the flesh shali perish, what is of the 
spirit endures. In the first novel we saw the heroine in ali her 
exquisite virgin purity yielding to a physical attraction, and 
overlooking, for the time being, the spiritual sway which had 
been exercised over her by the gypsy philosopher, Jack 
Senhouse. In the sequel he does not play a very important 
part, and it may be said here at once that the author has not 
developed him at all. What he was in the beginning he 
remains to the end. It is as if he had attained the heights 
of philosophy in his teens, and that henceforth experience 
had nothing to teach him. Some such idea must certainly 
have been in Mr. Hewlett’s mind, for he carefully keeps 
him out of the play till the very end. The man, metaphorically 
speaking, rides at anchor, waiting for the plot to thicken, in 
seclusion. He may be described as a Thoreau of Salisbury 
Plain, and it will not be forgotten that R.L.S., in a famous 
essay on Thoreau, described the latter as a shirker. If we are 
to take Senhouse seriously, this description must be applied to 
him. If he could paint as well as he is supposed to, if he had 
the potentiality of writing poetry which he is described as 
possessing, if he were the great botanist and gardener which he 
is supposed to be, obviously there was more important work 
for him in the world than playing the cottager and practically 


idling his time away We say this without for a moment 
denying the prettiness of the idea. After saying that a man 
coming from Blandford and going to Marlborough might 
pass within one hundred yards of his dwelling and never notice 
it, Mr. Hewlett goes on to say 


It was at the head of this glen, sheltered | hills trom: north, east, and 
west, but open full to the south, he had built) his one-storied, deep-caved | 
of larch and hingles Here, under the ky he watehed and laboured and 
lept, and saw nobody, living principally on vegetables of his own growing, and 
cheese, which he made trom the milk of a flock of it Pread he had 
i week from a peasant’s cottage at the valley's foot ypeyv folk brought his 

casionally tea and tobacco bor the most part he drank water, and ist 

svn a traveller to be rooted to hi pape 


fhis place among the downs he surrounded with a wild garden 


set with the native flora. He says: 

* Here is my design, For early spring, cowslips in a cloud, Scattered broad 
cast, they are happy accidents which you come upon walkin but if you ma 
them their scent tells, and you find they are nearer the colour of orar th 
of limes 

hor mid-April and early May I have the orehid i blood spatter on tl 
bottom ; higher the flecked white, the pink, and the yellow with brow The 
for a shelf among rocks the milkworts, the sky-blue, the white and the pink 
with these I float out May like Fra Angelico For June there are ragged 
robins like filaments of rosy cloud, and = forget-me-not to drift like 
wood-smok«e over the chalk rubble In July l have i pageant 
Foxglove and eglantine make melodious my woods; ladies’ slipper give i 


golden cope to the hillside, with purple campanula to wind about it like a scart 
After this—August, September, October—our uplands faint out in semitone 
grey scabious, grey harebell, pale bedstraw, white meadowsweet, like the lace of 
an old ladv’s cap. But even so, if I must have a sunset glow of brown-pink, 
herb-willow gives it me. Pinch out the leader of each slim spike, and you 
make a different plant of it.". Thus the poet embroidered the philosopher's 
text, and kept away from his memories, and husbanded his pence 

We do not quite understand why he built his house of larch and 
shingles. If he had followed the custom of the district he 
would have made it of white mud, and the hollow from which 
he excavated the material for his house would have served him 
as a reservoir for his rain-water. But if a man must bea 
recluse, he could scarcely be imagined in a more pleasant 
environment, looking out as he would on the procession of 
flowers that follow one another on the plain. Here Senhouse 
waits while the play is being played out by Miss Percival and 
Mr. Ingram. On the part of the former, the story ts that of a 
process of disillusion. The physica! attraction which she telt for 
Ingram in the previous novel would not stand the wear and tear 
of years. With the soundest insight, and an unerring instinct tor 
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the motive f their action, Mr. Hewlett works out the drama 
bet we them. Yet there does not seem to us to be any growth or 
pment in their characters. [tis true that Sanchia develops 


taste lor book-keeping and country-house management, but that 
is scarcely what we mean. In many of the great novels some 
thing like a revolution is worked in the character of the leading 
personages The best ¢ xample is that of ‘‘ Don Ouixote.” He 
is introduced as a wild enthusiast, and gradually develops 
wisdom and moderation through contact with the world Sut 
is Mr. Hewlett conceived his characters at the start, so they 
remaim through all the trials to which he subjects them, 
unchanged and, apparently, changeless. And this brings us face 
to face with the capacity of Mr. Hewlett and his shortcomings 
rhaps the most striking characteristic of these pages Is thei 
intense vitality, strengthened as it is by the resources of an 
exceptionally fertile and ingenious mind. Whatever we may 
think about the characters, we feel that they live. Ingram and 
Sanchia, Struan and Chevenix, the worldly old mother and the 
unworldly father; the figures that pass and repass in his pages 
are all taken direct trom “‘ Vanity Fair.”’ Of this there can be no 
mistake, and to say so is to pay a high tribute to our author 
He is also to be congratulated on having been able to carry the 
flag of a high idealism along paths that are often muddy 


and ditheult There are very few writers who could have 
touched on the themes he touches upon without leaving 
more than an ill taste in the mouth gut the chief defect 
of Mr. Hewlett in our estimation is that his language is 
too often stronger than lus thought \fter reading this 


book, it seems natural to consider how it would have looked 
if clone in an entirely different manner Suppose, for example 
the author had avoided all rhetoric and fine writing, and tried 
methods of simpheity and realism to produce his facts. What 
would have been the result 2? Much more convincing, we fancy 
If we compare the Parson Adams of Henry Fielding with Jack 
Senhouse, the point wiil be manifest at once. Of course, the 
good parson, in his principles and opinions, is poles asunder from 
the aristocratic, abnegating Socialist But in their characters 
there are close points of resemblance Both are simple in 
their mental attributes, both kind and true and independent. 
In treating Adams, however, Fielding never appears to be 
serious, and yet succeeds in producing on the mind of his reader 
a most delightful and affectionate sense of seriousness. Adams, 
in spite of his pipe and oddities and general ludicrousness, is loved 
more than laughed at before the end of theday. Senhouse, too, 
stirs the affection in the reader, but he is never quite so credible 
or convincing. For one thing, he is choked full of theory, which 
he is always expounding. And his gypsydom is far too much 
described The great writer is invariably most plausible and 
matter-ol-fact when he is introducing a character very much out 
of the general experience Mr. Hewlett holds up Senhouse 
much as Glumdalclitch held up Gulliver in Swift's “ Gulliver's 
fravels,”” so that we may have full opportunity of admiring 
his points 


\N ARCHITECTURAI BUDGET 

The Construction of a House, by Charles Gourlay B. T. Batsford.) 
Homes for the Country (Second Edition), by R. A. Briggs. (B. T. Batsford.) 
Country Cottages and Homes, by R. A. Briggs. (George Allen 
The English Home, by Banister VF. Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletches 

(Methuen 
Nashs Mansions of England Bruno Hessling, Berlin and New York.) 
Le Vieux Paris (Vol. II by Egon and Waldemar Hessling (Bruno 

Hessling.) 
THE issue of books on the art and mystery of house-building proceeds apace 
Of the six now under review, the first, by Mr. Gourlay, is for the instruction of 
ichitectural and building students, and is likely to be of considerable value to 
them, for the forty plates of detailed drawings are most carefully prepared, and 
how the most modern methods of construction It is, however, purely a 
technical book, and not in the same category as the remaining five 

The two volumes by Mr. Briggs are conceived in a different strain The 
first, published by Mr. Batsford last vear, is the second edition of a volume 
designed to instruct the public in the architectural styles and plans which Mr. 
Briggs thinks suitable fk 
by Messrs. George Allen, is uniform with it, and the preface sets forth the same 


r country homes The later volume, issued this vear 


purpose in its publication. While the letterpress is more extensive, the character 
of the designs illustrated is the same, and it is not quite apparent why this 
further book was needed 
In The English Home Mr. Banister F. Fletcher and Mr. Phillips Fletcher 
seem to have tried to do too much A preface by the Duke of Argyll states 
that the book “ attempts to explain the why and wherefore of things in building,” 
md this is admittedly a very difficult task It is, no doubt, true that the type 
of book which merely exhibits a number of pretty pictures of houses is not very 
instructive ; but we cannot think that the public is really concerned to know how 
far apart should be placed the tacks of soil pipes. Detailed information of this 
sort is likely to encourage the lay person to superintend serious alterations to 
his house when he would be better advised to place them in the hands of a com 
petent architect. Perhaps in nothing is a little knowledge a more dangerous thing 
than in house-building. There are several illustrations of houses by various well 
known architects, and, as naturally might be expected, the work of the Messrs 
Vletcher figures considerably It may be doubted, however, whether they need 
ive been so courageous as to illustrate some houses at West Hampstead and 
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elsewhere, which were evidently built many vears ago and compare somewhat 
oddly with the prevailing tendency of modern architecture 

Ihere could scarcely be better evidence of the close interest felt abroad in 
English architecture than the very handsome reprint hailing from Berlin of Nash’s 
Vansions of England. Though the photographer has in the main ousted the 
draughtsman from the post of honour in depicting old buildings, Nash’s drawings 
will always be of interest Not only have they intrinsic merit, but in many cases 
they represent the great houses of England as they stood early in the last century, 
before the restorer swept away so much of their original plan, and garnished 
them according to his fancy Phe volume which deals with Old Paris is, how- 
ever, the more interesting work to the English reader, and it deals with a peculi- 
arly attractive period of French architecture Town-planning in theory is now 
very much in the air, and everybody concerned in the development of civic art 
Is necessarily concerned to promote its objects. On turning over the pages of 
the book, however, the evil side of town-planning is brought very much to the 
mind Phe name of Baron Haussmann, who made Paris as we know it, is a 
symbol not only of magnificent improvements in the laying out of Paris and in 
the creation of noble streets, but also, and unhappily, in the destruction of many 
of its early monuments 

Phe story of Old Paris is, therefore, largely a matter of ancient history, and 
it i ignificant to note that the historians of the opening of the architectural 
Renaissance of France are driven to the environs of the capital city for theit 
finest examples of the vigorous art associated with the reigns of Louis XII. 
and Francois Premier Phe Chateau de Gaillon may be taken as the first example 
of the Renaissance in France The building is now littl more than a carcase, 
but many of its more beautiful disjecla membra have found a resting-place at 
1.’ Ecole des Beaux Arts and at the Louvre The condition of the Maison Francois 
de Moret is perhaps better, though it no longer stands on its original site In 
1826 it was transferred, stone by stone, to Cours-La-Reine. It is illustrative of 
the manners of the time that the friend of architecture who effected the removal 
of this little jewel to prevent its impending ruin hastened to bestow it upon 
Madamvoiselle Mars, the celebrated comédienne Embarrassed by the gift, the 
beauty of which failed to move her, she hastened to sell it a year after, and, 
fortunately, its later proprietors have treated it with more becoming respect 
Mr. Hessling has made his volume a storehouse of fine photographs of these two 
buildings and of fragments of work of the same period preserved at the Cluny 
and Carnavalet Museums and elsewhere The value of the work is greatly 
increased by the plentiful reproduction of old plans and of drawings representa- 
tive of buildings either destroyed or restored beyond recognition We are 
promised in the succeeding volume a monograph of the Church of St. Eustache, 
which will be a very valuable contribution to the architectural history of Paris 
und of its period Ihe political and religious history of England at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century differed so widely from that of France that we have 
nothing to compare with St. Eustache or with the enchanting work at St. Etienne 
du Mont, and the volume to come, will, therefore, prove of special interest for 
English readers in its elucidation of the artistic history of the period 


AN ENGLISH CHARACTER 

Forty Years of a Sportsman's Life. by Sir C. Champion de Crespigny 

PHERE is nothing more interesting than personality, that magic property 
which distinguishes a man from his fellows and makes him stand out apart from 
them not by reason of superior birth, wisdom or wealth, but just because he is 
himself. Nature is never more pleasing than when she chooses to disperse the 
gift of originality and never more happy in the result than when the gift blossoms 
in the form of personality. What arare thing it is in life to find a figure that strikes 
the eve sharply and leaves a clear-cut and pleasant impression on the mind! 
And what a discomforting thing it is to find that these figures are becoming 
fewer day by day, at all events in the public life of the nation ! 
carce to-day in all walks of life ; yet one can remember the time when the political 


Characters are 


world was thronged with individuals a child with a pencil could draw, when the 
social world would have delighted Gavarni, and the Army was the forcing-bed of 
colonels and general officers with personalities as pleasing as their rubicund 
laces The world of sport holds perhaps more distinctive people to-day than 
iny of the other multitudinous worlds that make up the world of England ; and 
unid these people, surely, foremost and clearest cut stands the figure of Sir 
Claude Champion de Crespigny, whose book, Forty Years of a Sportsman's Life, 
s an autobiography well written, therefore plainly written ; 


lies before me It 
less an autobiography than a journal of his life, in which he sets down everything 
that has interested him—incidents, anecdotes, stories of men and horses, adven- 
tures in the hunting-field, the steeplechasing experiences of a rider who has 
ridden into his sixty-fourth vear, the experiences of an aeronaut who took to 
the air when ballooning was considered an amusement for the distraught, of a 
big-game-hunter who has met the rhino and that much more crafty and dangerous 
individual the buffalo face to face, of a swimmer who has dared the Chesil Beach 
and at the risk of his life saved lives, of a man who has seen nearly everything in 
the world but fear. The book is filled with observation and a feeling for humout 
which allows a good anecdote to tell itself and appeal to the reader without 
embroidery. The humour of the hunting-field is not absent from the pages devoted 
to“ Hunting and Other Delights” : “* On one occasion the hounds I was out with 
had a clinking run hard by a churchyard where a well-known sporting parson 
was conducting a burial service. Afterwards I tried to describe the run to my 
clerical friend, but, cutting me short, he painted it himself in glowing colours 
He was ready with the name of every spinney we touched, and could tell which 
was the leading hound at every portion of the run. Whilst performing his 
duties at the open grave he had heard the hounds running, and knowing every 
yard of the country was able to diagnose the sport—as the hounds ran in a semi- 
circle—at least as accurately as I who had been there from start to finish. 
Imagine the restraint he must have exercised over himself whilst reading the 
service!" That last paragraph would be hard to beat, or this fragment from a 
reminiscence of Carter, the old huntsman of the Grafton. It was told by Parson 
Gale, who accidentally heard Carter remark in an undertone concerning one of 
Mrs. Gale’s little girls, whom the loving mother had been introducing to him, 
‘* Nice pup, pity she weren’t born a hound.” He was horrified when he discovered 
he had been overheard, and proceeded to offer many sincere apologies. We 
have glimpses of Sir John Astley, ‘“ Bay" Middleton, Burnaby and a host of 
others who are now shades, but whose pictures remain brightly coloured in the 
Book of Sport fo this band belongs—though happily not as a shade—Sir 
Claude de Crespigny, a man on whom life insurance companies must look with 
horror, vet who has ridden through a thousand hair-breadth escapes safely into 
the company of English characters. H. ve V. S. 
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4 LITERARY TALE. 
Barker's, by E. H. Lacon Watson. (John Murray 
THE romance « 
manner by the author himself. The publishing house has fallen into decay, 


f a publishing house and a middle-aged author, told in a quiet 


thanks very largely to the aristocratic second wife of its owner, who hates the 
“taint of business.” The younger son's struggle to reinstate the business is 
graphically told. The middle-aged author, who soon emerges through the 
narrative as the kindliest and pluckiest of human beings, allows himself to be 
drawn, by his love for Jack and his wife, into the midst of a venture he knows 
to be foredoomed. But as Joe says, “‘ If he did not make Barker’s, Barker's 
made him.” He shakes from him his dilettante bachelor ways, and in the stress 
of life and business writes the best book he has ever written ; and, incidentally, 
falls in love with Joe herself. Without being wildly exciting, they are natural 
and interesting—Jack, the good, sanguine fellow whose Socialism is to 
set all the world straight, and who tackles “ Barker’s” with an enthusiasm 
that slacks off when “ Barker's”? does ; Maggie, the country girl whose love and 
faith in Jack are stronger than her brains, since she believes in all he believes 
without question or criticism ; Joe, the young woman with red-gold hair and 
the most unshaken self-assurance—they are all well worth reading about, even 


if the red blood does not seem to flow very warmly in their veins 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
The Enemy of Woman, by Winifred Graham. (Mills and Boon.) 
If is a mournful fact that a bad defence is far more damning than an 
accusation If a cause could only be defended from its defenders, how far more 
hopeful would be its prospects! Still, there are no doubt many minds to whom 
this earnest anti-suffrage novel of Miss Graham's will carry conviction, though 
after studying the question as presented by Miss Graham, the reader may 
find himself veering to the other side—the side, that is, upon which Mis 
Graham is not. Still, there it is, a whole-hearted, whole-souled attack on the 
woman militant, an attack in which both the heroines, after courses ol 
dreadful parent-neglect, brother-deception and lover-jilting, which are to 
be attributed entirely to their desire to have a vote, sob out their conte 
sion and recantation on the shoulder of a man—not the same man, of course—a 
eparate man. Meg personates her brother in the House and demands “ vote 
for women,” thereby ruining his career and not achieving anything much, appar 
ently, in the way of a speech. But he has his revenge when she weeps on hi 
shoulder on the last page, and he forgives her everything, and is supposed to 
sum up the whole matter by saying, ** You gave God's money to further Women’ 
entranchisement. Give it back to the Hospital, the Refuge, the Slum Phe 
hungry, the ill-clad, want it more than those who seek the vote.” This i 
idmirably charitable, of course, but not much else — Still, all the fire and fight 
of the tray are in Miss Graham's excellent and earnest book 


UNADULTERATED 

The Little Company of Ruth, by Annie E. Holdsworth. (Methuen.) 

SENTIMENTALITY is the keynote of Mrs. Holdsworth’s book It is not to 
be judged by the usual standard, for if it were there would be nothing to say 
which is obviously impossible in a review. It is not probable that Miss Madden 
would have wandered through the country like a tramp, or have given so much 
to Roger, or have left her property to Ruth. It is not probable that Ruth would 
have taken any old tramp that came along into her bedroom, or have behaved 
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THE MODERN GARDEN. 

WO factors have mainly contributed to develop the love 
of gardening which, for hundreds of years—some 
breaks and fluctuations notwithstanding—has been 
a strong characteristic of the English people. The 
first of these was, and is, undoubtedly, an ardent desire 

on the part of travellers to bring back and acclimatise new and 
beautiiul plants met with abroad. In early days these were more 
accessible to Continental nations than to an island race like 
ourselves ; but the ardour has never grown cold, and Englishmen 
may still take rank among the most successful collectors of 
plants in every quarter of the globe. There have been many 
distinct stages of revival in English gardening, and these have 
mostly been accompanied by an outburst of enthusiasm for 
some particular class of plant. Naturally, South Europe and 
the Near East were first called upon to yield their treasures, 
but it was not long betore greenhouses and “stoves” were 
invented for the culture of tropical plants from the Indies. 
Later, South Africa was ransacked for bulbs and Heaths, and 
gorgeous Aloes and Ficoids. Conifers, Rhododendrons, Orchids, 
Roses, all had their almost exclusive day, until each in turn 
was absorbed into the general category of established favourites. 
In our own time a raid has been made on all temperate regions 
for hardy border perennials, and mountains scaled in order to 
bring alpine gems from the verge of perpetual snow. We began 
to fear, in fact, lest in the search after novelties the rich stores 
of Nature might be exhausted. But no; such indefatigable 
collectors as Dr. Augustine Henry, Mr. E. H. Wilson, and many 
an intrepid amateur botanist besides, assure us that recently 
explored districts of China and the Far East and of the 
vast continent of Africa abound in new species, which 
bid fair to rival in’ beauty the brilliant discoveries of 
the past. It is fair, therefore, to say that from first 
to last such never-ceasing additions to our material have 
tended largely to keep alive the gardening instinct among us 
But however desirable they may be, and however much improved 
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as she did behave when mistress of Appletree Cottage, or have caused the kind 
of man to fall in love with her who did fall in love with her. Neither is it probable 
that anv man with any sense would have behaved as Roger, the gardener, 
behaved to her, greatly to her distress, there having been no reason why he 
should do so and every reason why he should not. But it is pretty and 
peaceful and kindly, a story full of flowers and platitudes, with a strong remini- 
scence of the sweetness of Miss Mary Wilkins’s country studies without the salt 
of her sense and fidelity to life, and it should please a large public, for its course 
is gentle and its ending happy. 


UP-ALONG, 
The Tender Passion, by M. E. Francis. (John Long.) 


SINCERITY and sweetness have always marked this author's work, and they 
characterise these new short stories of hers as strongly as her old ones Each 
little tale holds its idea and its idiosynerasy. Each brings up to view some 
character, old or young, blossoming alone and unique in the familiar village 
surroundings ; somebody one would not for anything have missed adding to 
one’s stock of acquaintances, because he or she adds to one’s knowledge of life 
Phe unconscious humour of these heroes and heroines rouses an_ irresistibk 
smnile ; their simplicity makes the smile tender Jane and her false teeth that 
she never had, the * unencumbered ” Silence with his crested canaries and hi 
wold dog and his baby, Jonas the Conservative who forced his Radical sisters 
to wheel him to the polling-booth in a wheelbarrow, Jim the ploughman who 
really hadn't tried not to win the ploughing match—they are individuals peculiar 
to their race and place and full of interest. There is only one story in the book 
that, for the sake of criticism, we will admit does not seem to us to come quite 
up to Mrs. Blundell's mark, and that is the story of * The Righteous Miss Frisby.’ 
And even that criticism is a compliment in disguise, since it is Mrs. Blundell’ 
own fault tor setting her mark so high 


LIGHT READING 


The Green Mouse, by Robert W. Chamber (Appleton) 
MR. CHAMBERS'’S new book is as light as thistledown, as sparkling as cham 
pane It would serve very little for us to tell what it ts about, and therefore 


we shall confine ourselves to saying that it deals with society in New York in 
the nimblest and most airy fashion Mr. Chambers has managed to find a con 


necting link wherewith to bind together some adventures that would not have 


been amiss in a new “ Arabian Nights Entertainment.” He writes with un 
flagging humour and skill, and the result is a book which will delight those who 
take their literature easily Phat is to say, it will enliven an otherwise dull 
railway journey, or alleviate the monotony of a sleepless night. We eqmmend 


it to the consideration of those who like their literature interesting and trivolou 
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Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett (Methuen.) 
Count Florio and Phyllis K., by Reginald Turner. (Chapman and Hall.) 
The Day's Play, by A. A. Milne (Methuen.) 
Phe Wild Olive, by the author of * The Inner Shrine.” 
Italian Fantasies, by Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 
Mr. Ingleside, by Fk. Vo Lucas. (Methuen) 
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by the labours of the hybridist and cultivator a debt gratefully 
to be acknowledged——new plants would remain an unknown 
quantity, save to the few, were it not for the literature that spreads 
the knowledge of recent acquisitions, and, better still, guides the 
public taste towards the best use to be made of them 
In this direction possibly we may have nowadays too 
many counsellors for safety, and the latest pronouncements 
need not of necessity be the best. In any case the thanks 
of all true garden-lovers are due to Messrs. Longman for tlhieit 
recent re-issue of two noteworthy and delightful books which, 
though certainly not new, since they made their first appearance: 
in 1899 and 1900, respectively, will take long to grow old. 
“Wood and Garden” and ‘Home and Garden,” by Miss 
Jekyll, are now to be obtained in fac-simile form with the 
original impressions, but at a price moderate enough to bring 
them within easy reach of all garden students, and they are 
eminently books to possess and con over from time to time. 
Gardening, it is true, made a wonderful stride forward during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, but the pace has 
perceptibly quickened. The transition into a new phase—from 
the formal to the natural —in the arrangement and planning of 
gardens has been more noticeable than ever during the past ten 
years, though it is difficult, perhaps, to fix a date when one 
stage of progress passes into another. During this period the 
demand for printed matter of all kinds on the subject has been 
unprecedented. In all garden literature, however, no write1 
has done more than the gifted author of the books named to 
awaken a purer taste, and to foster a sense of the subtle beauty 
which pervades the ordinary surroundings of country life, or to 
suggest combinations of tree form and colour grouping to 
harmonise with environments of diverse character. The greatet 
realisation of this inherent beauty in everyday things by every 
day people, slowly leavening the national taste, is working a 
supreme change in our gardens which those who have eyes to 
see are watching with never-ending interest They are no 
longer mere plots for the reception and display of flowers 








136 
thou t f re there in greater perfection than hereto 
ore | { that some disturbing elements are llentlh 
f ieparture ¢ lo give a singlk example 

lhe quiet dignity and restfulness of a well-kept and 
nbroken lawn are undeniable a feature, besides, of which oni 
English irdens can boast in periection Not so very long ago 
such noble stretches of lawn were still cut up, with few excep 
tions, into fussy and intrusive beds, and in spite of a blaze of 
colour the demand of the hour—the charm was lost. Instead 
of this, it Is no eldom, unless in positions of exceptional 
fit that. refreshed by the calm expanse of turl close at 


e cannot rest with heightened pleasure on the more 
of brilliant flower borde1 


hand, the « 


distant vie which beckon enticing! 


to a nearer insp ction 


The value of native trees in garden landscape, the entran 
efiect ol tone of grey and siivery leatage, the use of the 
colour of flowers as precious jewels in a setting of quiet 
environment the advantage in many cases of paved pathways 
and stone step i long list, indeed, might be made of the 
newer thoughts and suggestions to be found in the best garden 
literature of the da thai are helping to cast out the demon of 
dull imitation which is all too ready to settle down on the 
houlders of the uninspired gardenet 
Modern developments of gardening, as we know them, la\ 
hid in the seed-germs of centuric one by Now the moat 
and the cana! have ven place to the wate rarden with its 
floating Lil the pleached alley to the pergola draped with 
newest rambling Ros thy Heath” of olden days to the wild 
rarden It has remained tor quite recent times to evolve the 
rock garden from the humble rockery and — latest development 
of all the moraine 
No more interesting and instructive reading exists for thi 
arden-lover than the annals of the past, and that it is a popuiar 
tudy ts proved by a third edition just sued of the “ History 
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ilised the possibilities of this class of Roses, and last 


ww in the Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square 


» ety has tor some years re 


ek held it mnual autumn she 


Westminster Each year the quality and extent of this exhibition are advanced 
ire sign of the activity which raisers are displaying in creating varieties that 

ll give us their fragrant flowers over a long period In many instances these 
iturmn blooms are richer in colour and of better quality all round than the 
une irieti« ire in summer, because there is not the scorching sun to fade the 
flowers or to cause them to prematurely open The wealth of colour available 
umong late-flowering Roses was well demonstrated at the exhibition mentioned 
iboorve but a word of warning necessary to those who compiled lists of the 
et hown In a few of the large exhibits blooms were present that had 
been opened under glass, and these of varieties that would cause disappoint 
ment if grown in the open for autumn flowering. The wisdom or otherwise of 
illowing such flowers to be shown rests, of course, with the National Rose Society ; 


but the way in which they have been grown should be made quite clear to visitors. 
lo have 
ind 
thoroughly 


Roses over several months naturally puts a severe strain on the plants, 


beds of 
otherwise disappointment 1 


being prepared it is necessary to do the work 
follow The should 


character must be entirely re 


when borders are 


certaim to soil 
indy 
the top spit from an old pasture in 
In the 


sing of partly decayed 


be broken up two feet deep, and if of a 

moved and replaced with good, stiff loam 
the hedges of which the Dog flourishe 
foot of soil six-inch-thick dre 


Rose usually proving excellent 


lower mix thoroughly a 


farmyard manure, and to the whole of the soil add a quart of bone-meal to each 
barrowful If the 


onudition for planting at the end of October or early in November. H. 


beds or borders are prepared now, they will be in good 


NOTES. 


DEMAND, 


AGRICULTURAL 


RECENT SALES AND THE HOMI 
HE fears which were so freely expressed that the closing of 

the ports of Argentina would ruin the September shorthorn 

sales have proved to be groundless. At Loxley, the fashion 

able Scotch attracted plenty of bidders, and Mr. 

Higson’s sale was a brilliant success; but those which took 

place last week at Hambleden and Bletchley were even more 

vratifying, because of the excellent spirit shown on those occasions 
tenant farmers, who are become 


general-purpose cattle, pure bred, but outside 


blood 


by breeders, and even eager to 


possess¢ d of pra th al, 





Cay THINKING 


of Gardening in Envland by the Hon. Mr Evelyn Cecil 
Which should have its place in every garden library We can 
retrace in these fa cinating page the rise and progre ss of the 


art from its earliest introduction to the untutored Briton step 
by step until we reach the ¢ mparative perfection of the present. 
The word “* comparative 


ments of the 


"may seem to belittle the grand achieve 


twentieth century ; but it would be a melancholy 


day for owners and makers of gardens when they were forced 
to say: ‘* We have arrived, no more remains to be attempted, 
or more to hope for So long, however, as new plants are 
sent home from the ends of the earth to try our skill and 
our patience, and suggestive books, new and old. are published 


to keep our enthusiasm at boiling point, we need have no 
anxiety lest new developments in the realm of the garden 
should come to an untimely stand-still. a ee 


OF 


Tux Roses or Aurum 

IHE unportant ‘ h Rose ie destined to play in our gardens during 
month of Sept ! | ] lawnit uy those who have hitherto re 

lec the On t Flow mimer \ tor ly but so rapidly has progre 
reach hat i Summer and autumn flowering Roses that 

t hest hoy t! unbit I expert have been more that 
l. Thel " t it mmence flowering in June, give a big display 

july, follow t t ial blooms during August, and then provide u 
with a feast of colour during S« ptember, and even well into October, is a verv 
rich one indeed, and it is being largely extended each year., The National Rose 
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Copyright 


the magic circle of the prevailing fashion. There were no foreign 


buyers at the dispersal sale of the herd collected and bred by the 
late Mr. Scott- Murray at Hambleden, and happily they were not 
needed. The cattle were well bred, and among them were four of the 


Oxford tribe originally from Holker. One of these was a six year old 
cow, bred by Mr. G. Taylor, which made 200 guineas. Her three yeat 
old daughter sold for 160 guineas, a ten months’ calf for 70 guineas and 
a bull calf a week old for 171 guineas, the four making the handsome 
average of 150 guineas each. A red bull of the old Beazely “J” tribe 
fetched 300 guineas. The feature of the sale, however, was the absence 
of extremes in the character of the cattle. 
THROUGH KENT AND SUSSEX, 

The writer has just returned from a prolonged ramble through Kent 
and Sussex, with long walks among the sheep of those counties, which 
form such a forcible contrast to each other. From a market point of 
view one may be excused for not holding a very high opinion of the 
Kentish Longwool or Romney Marsh sheep. It is a common thing at 
Islington to see from one to two thousand heavy wethers of this breed 
going begging for purchasers and go per cent. of them leaving the market 
unsold, and the few that are disposed of fetching twopence per pound less 
than Downs of handy weight. London will not have them at any price, 
for it likes its mutton in small joints ; but that they do find a market 
Travelling through North Kent and thence southward 
Ashford Romney Marsh, one sees the country 
covered as far as the eye can reach by tens of thousands of these big, 
hardy, white-faced sheep; and one can only conclude that the farmers 
are satisfied with their native breed and tind them pay in the long run. 
They are evidently well suited to the soil and climate, and we must 
allow their owners to be the best judges of their relative profit. Leaving 


is evident. 


by way of across 
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them and their country behind, and taking a climb over the bold and 
breezy Sussex Downs, we find a wonderful contrast in the sheep which 
bear their name. These, too, are at home and thriving admirably in 
their native surroundings. Specimens of these beautiful little sheep are 
seen but seldom in the London market, the very place where they would 
be most appreciated. They need not go so far to find ready buyers, and 
so Londoners who insist on having small joints have to take what the 
butchers call “ Scotch,” but which, according to common report, is often 
frozen lamb. They have had less rain in the South-Eastern Counties 
than in the Midlands, and the harvest was nearly all gathered in by the 
middle of September. The corn crops were good in places, but very bad 
in others, for the season has been remarkable for its extremely variable 
results. Everywhere grass is plentiful, but roots are late and the 
mangolds promise only medium crops. On the whole, with the present 
prices for grain and mutton, appearances are not in favour of handsome 
profits this season. There is a good deal of foot-rot in Kent, but, other 
wise, the livestock looks healthy and thriving ae ee 


HE DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT. 

Horse-dealers and all who are interested in the exportation of 
horses from Great Britain should study carefully the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1910, which comes into operation on October Ist next. The Act 
which applies to horses, asses and mules) provides, //er alia, for the 
examination before shipment by a veterinary inspector, appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, of all such animals shipped from 
Great Britain to any port outside the British Isles, the examination 
being made at the owner's expense. The Act, however, does not apply 
to any thorough-bred horse certified by the Jockey Club to be travelling 
for certain purposes, or in other cases prescribed by Order of the Board 
In the Exportation of Horses Order of 1g10 (No, 2), the Board exempt 


from examination animals shipped to any port not in Europe, and 


ON THE 


SPITED BY Horaci 


Pur AMERICAN AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

HE United States ha 
just, during the past 
week, been in the 
throes of its amateur 
championship, and it 
i championship 
which isol unusual interest, both 
because it is in the golf of their 
amateur that the Americans 
always take much more interest 
than in the golf of their profes 
ionals, and also because this 
particular championship is) of 
yreater attraction than any that 
has been held previously The 
actual number of the entries was 
enough to prove the remarkablk 
interest in it taken by the players 
themselves, that number being 
no fewer than two hundred and 
fourteen, a very considerable ad 
vanee on any tormer entry tor 
this event Goll, moreover, in 
America—the amateur golf, that 
i to say—is becoming more 
interesting every year, because of 
the increasingly high average of 
the skill of the best players It 
is not at all surprising that the 
average should be = higher it 
would be altogether singular if 
it were not so—tor we have to 
remember that in America golt 
is comparatively a new thing, and 
at its commencement the majority 
of the players were those who 
took up the game only after thei 
muscles were set More and more 
is that ceasing to be the case 
and the entry list for the amateur 
championship contains more and 
more names of men who began 
their golf as boys, and who were, 
teethed on 
a golf club.” Inevitably the 
standard of the best play is 


as the phrase goes, 


higher g 
AMERICAN STANDARD 
or AMATEUR PLAY A VERY 
Hicu Ont 

The best of the amatew 
golfers in America, in the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge 
are now coming from what the 
dwellers in the Eastern States 
call “ the West,” which does not 
mean, as we might imagine, San 
Francisco and the Pacific side of 
the Rockies generally, but 
Chicago and all the great towns 
in that section of the big con- 
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animals intended for breeding, racing, or exhibition, or as to which the 


Board are satisfied that a veterinary examination is unnecessary ; but a 


permit must be obtained from the Board before any such exempted 
animal can be shipped. A fee of 2s. 6d. is required for the examination 
of each animal. This Order revokes the existing Exportation of Horses 


Order of 1910, which was drawn up at the beginning of the year to 
afford some protection to decrepit horses exported to Belgium or thé 
Netherlands, in which provision was made for the examination of such 
horses by a veterinary inspector of the local authority of the port from 
which shipment took place 


CROPS IN IRELAND 


We have become so used to regarding Ireland as a wet country 
that it is something of a surprise to learn that it has suffered less from 
rain during the present summer than we have ourselve Che hay crop 
in the North and East was an excellent one, and although the harvest 
was certainly marred by bad weather, the hay did not lie about to rot as 
it did in our own Eastern Counties. Wheat and oats, too, are yielding 
well. The average harvest season in Ireland is about a fortnight later 
than with us, and practically no reaping was done until September was 
well in, when the weather rapidly improved ; so it looks as though the 
ingathering would be accomplished under the best conditions possible. 
It is too early to speak with certainty with regard to potatoes, but root 
appear to be in good condition. It will probably be found that there is 
a slight diminution in the area of land under flax. It is a troublesome 
crop and requires too much labour for the small agriculturist ; and 
although remunerative in a favourable season, it suffers more from bad 
weather than anv other crop, since if once beaten down it does not 


easily recovel This year it was rather spoilt in some districts, but on 
the whole did very well and ts now practically disposed of Fruit 
especially plums, ts scarce and of indifferent quality. ) 
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panion held about one, at least 
ol these o-called Western 
olfers, it may be noted that one 
quite well qualified judge wa 
willing to back, and did) back 
the chance of Mr. Eva ho the 
hamipronship igly iwainst 
the combined chance ol Mr 
Chandler evan Mr Walter 
lravis and Mr. | Herresehott 
Mr. Evans was lately winnet 
the Western open championship 
but surely the man who could be 
backed at evens against such 
trio as thi mad hi backer wa 
net alone in this high valuation 
ol him) must be i remarkabl 
player Phe odd inst hi 
winning outright were only set 
down at mnething like IX ol 
even to one in this field of over 
two hundred golter 

INCREASING INTEREST O1 

AMERICAN GoOLt 

All this improvement, and 
the very high standard that the 
best amateur golf im America 


has now reached, makes it much 


more tmteresting, not only to the 
Americans themselve but also 
to u It is quite certain that 
we soon shall see more American 
unateur taking part in) ow 
championship over here mal it 
is also quite ire that our own 


men will be hard put to it to 
held their own with them Mr 
lravis came once he can le 
iw and he conquered—but Mr 
lravi wa t very exceptional 
man; he is regarded as a very 
xceptional man out there even 
now, holding his own as he dos 
in spite of being tar out-distanced 
in the drive, with much younger 
plaver But ther we finer 
unateur player in the State 
now than Mr. Travis ever wa 
men who learned the me a 
boys, which Mr. Travis did not 
They are very worthy opponent 
olf our vet best md me ol 
them are pute TT to be over 
vith u son Mr. Herreschoff 
for one, prom to be over next 
prin It is time that our youn 
mien " our itl i 
we, if Mr. Ball i till our best 
unateur) wer ip and doimg. The 
ne ot the American champion 
hip lately decided wa the 
“ 4 County Club at Brookline near 


Boston It i 1 good and 


tinent. To show the common MR. GA RDEN SMITH, interesting course, on undulating 
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4 ird the ides being tree But it is well 
i sand flooring the bunkers, and a difficult course to 
for a championship is that it is on the short side 
ud it that length of drive ha very litth uivantage md 
elore it 1 course which ought to have suited Mr. Travis very well, giving 
but littl favour to the longer game of his younger opponents, but thos« whe 
know seem to ibt whether Mr. Travis now has the physique to go throug! 
test and stranu » long drawn out 
Som! features” or tue UNtrep STATES CHAMPIONSHIP 
As for the actual happening the features,” as they are called—ol that 
championship, there was first: the unanticipated beating, by five and four to 
play i Mr.‘ n that course so well-suited to his game, by 1 comparatively 
little-known ma Mr. Anderson of the Homewood Club, near Boston He 
having suddenly acquired such fame, fell in the next round, but only after a 
truggle And then there was that wholly tragic defeat of Mr. Herreschoft 
Mr. Evans by eleven up and ten to play—no less! That, of course, Is not 
form It t true form when Mr. Herreschoff gets beaten by all those 
le it of thirty-six, no matter who is his opponent, but with that crucial 
lefeat the judgment of the backer of Mr. Evans against the trio began to look 
ery sound And as for the final result of the championship “* we have begut - 
is the Irish criti sid on the occasion of Mr. Lionel Munn’ econd win, con 
ecutively, of the Irish championship to expect everything to happen at golf 
except the unexpected.” Phat is the sort of cross between paradox md truism 
we do get tangled up in over golf results Perhaps it is something of a like 
tangle into which America has got with her one day of eighteen holes’ test 
wmdwiched in between the other days of thirty-six holes’ test in the play tor 
her amateur championship But that i mother story It must be suthcrent 
ow to say that Mr. Evans did not win the championship The winner wa 
Mr. Fowne who has done well before, but never so well as thi 
AMERICANS Woutnp Appreciate a Vistr From Our Best Prort IONALS 
As to what has been said with regard to the American howing much more 
interest in the doings of their amateurs than of their profession ils, it is a truce 
iving, and, beyond question, it is a sign of the good health of the game that 
this should be the case At the une time, although they do not take much 
interest in watching their own professionals play the game, it would be quit 
therwise if they were to have a visit from any of our own great men of the 
professional brotherhood—especially if Braid were to come out, tor him they 
have not seen They recognise that we have one or two who have that to show 
them which none of their own can show—in spite of Willie Smith’s 71 i our last 
open championship at St. Andrews—and they would like to see it 
Tue Cnosen Tuirty-tTwo 
We now know who are the thirty-two doughty knights who will enter the 
lists at Sunningdale for the News of the World Tournament, and but few tm 
provements could be uggested There is, of course, one lamentable absentee 


Braid, and there is another whom many people will regret, namely, Michael 
Moran, the Irishman, a really beautiful player Last week in the qualify 
img rounds in the North Ray once more came through with flying 
colours; he is an extraordinarily consistent player, this Ray, in spite 
of his apparently rather casual methods. One who is evidently a very 
promising young player, Hughes, was second, but the redoubtable Herd 
was no higher than fifth, and Renouf, who had just beaten Herd in 
the match between the Yorkshire and Lancashire professionals, did not 
qualify at all rhe Midland competition at Castle Bromwich illustrated 
the well-known propensity of history, golfing and otherwise, to repeat itself 
The weather behaved in the same outrageous manner as it did at St. Andrews 
in the open championship ; putting rapidly gave way to floating, and a whok 
lay’s play had to be abandoned. It was very hard on Rowland Jones, whose 
6g would, in all human probability, have won him the Midland Challenge Cup, 
but he, at any rate, did not waste a good qualifying round, for he does not belong 
to the Midland section 
Mr. GARDEN SMITH 

Mr. Garden Smith is a person of many accomplishments. He has, as every 
one knows, edited Golf Illustrated for some years now, and edited it extremely 
well He knows a very great deal about the game, and has written about it 
very pleasantly in “ Side-lights on Golf” and other books. He can paint 
charming pictures of golf-courses and other things besides, and last, but not 
least, he is a very good golfer It is a great pleasure to all Mr. Smith's friend 
to see him so much stronger in health than he was and able to play golf again 
© well and so vigorously It may be interesting to mention that he has in a 
measure reverted to the clubs of his childhood and, never feeling quite comfort 
able with the short, stumpy-headed weapons of to-day, has had built for him 
true old-fashioned drivers with long heads, shallow faces, swan-like necks and 
upple shafts. It was with such clubs that he learned to play in Scotland—he 
is an Aberdonian by birth—and he still feels happier with them to-day He is 
i member of many clubs, the winner of many medals and has before now oc« upied 
i very honourable position in an open championship Perhaps he is at his best 
near the hole, when he putts with all that confidence and freedom of wrist which 


marks the player who was brought up in the exacting school of the wooden putter 


MORE WILD FLOWERS 
IN LONDON. 


Ht spirit of emulation would seem to have taken 
possession ot London's waste spaces. A few weeks 
ago we published a list and a short account of the 
floral treasures of the Strand. Now a vacant site in 
larringdon Street has achieved similar but greater 

fame, for whereas the Strand had to content itself with twenty- 
two named species, Farringdon Street boasts twenty-eight and 
possibly more. It must be pointed out, however, that 
those in the Strand were merely seen through the palings, 
growing practically on the edge of the enclosure, which 
is guarded as jealously as if it were hallowed ground. The 
Farringdon Street site, on the other hand, is in the kindly 
guardianship of an old couple who live in a little cottage, ably 
assisted by a severe tan terrier, whose silver collar and 
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pink bow belie his character, and with their consent it is possible 
to roam at will in this wild garden in the centre of the City. 
Had the Strand site been. subjected to equal scrutiny, no doubt 
the list of its contents would have been much longer, for it 
contains possibly twelve times the space and lies in a favourable 
open position, whereas Farringdon Street is enclosed on two 
sides by tall warehouses, while the District Railway runs high 
above it at the back. When all this is taken into consideration, 
the list is indeed astonishing, and, even so, it is quite possible 
that several species have been missed owing to the examination 
having been made so late in the season, when spring-flowering 
plants have died down and their foliage decayed beyond recogni 
tion. As it is the list stands as follows: 

Rye grass 

Pons annua 


Dock Clover (two var 
Groundsel Coltsfoot 
Plantain Balsam (? Another grass 
Chickweed Bellbind Wild plum 


Dandelion Shepherd’s-purse (? Aspen 


Daisy A Brassica Sweet melilote (che 
Feverfew Rush nopodium album 
rhistle Bracken Henweed 

Rose bay Twitch I'wo little fig trees 


A willow herb Dog’s-foot grass 
Kteport also has it that parsley flourishes in the wild garden, but 
not having found it we do not add it to our list. 

The most remarkable item perhaps is the fig trees. ‘The 
ground has only been cleared for two seasons, during which time 
the trees have made a healthy growth of about 3ft. There is a 
popular impression that the fig is a delicate and unsatisfactory 
fruit as grown out of doors in England; but we know ot a fig tree 
of the brown Turkey variety on cold clay soil against the south-east 
wall of an old house in Essex which rarely fails to give a crop of 
delicious fruit each year. The secret probably is that its roots are 
luxuriating in the ruined foundations of an older house which stood 
on the same site, for figs love stony ground and old mortar 
rubbish, and abhor manure, which makes them run to leaf and 
dwindles the fruit. Ifthe Farringdon Street figs could be left in 
peace for another ten years, and did not succumb to the atmo- 
sphere of the City, it would be interesting to see how they 
cropped. They would certainly not suffer from over-feeding. The 
bracken, too, offers an interesting problem to the botanist. 
How did it get there, and why should such a fastidious fern 
flourish so luxuriantly under such adverse conditions? For 
both in the quantity and the quality of its bracken the 
Strand must yield the palm to Farringdon Street, where 
the beautiful foliage, clothed now in russet autumn tints, is 
waving over a mass of tumbled masonry as generously as 
though its surroundings were entirely congenial. Farringdon 
Street contains nothing so imposing as the Strand holly- 
hock, which has recently displayed a_ spike of rosy 
bloom. ‘You should ha’ seen it a few weeks ago; it were 
a picture,” said the little old man. One can quite imagine the 
picture—the pink cloud of the rose bay and the tender green of 
bracken and grass against the dingy walls. Even to-day a 
clump of sweet melilote is making a brave show within a stone’s 
throw of the roaring traffic, and shows complete indifference to 
the grime-laden air. For in soot also the Strand cannot attempt 
to compete with Farringdon Street. O. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INTERESTING VARIETY Ol THE GANNETT 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirk,—I notice that in your issue of September roth “* Lichen Grey" has some 
remarks with reference to my record of the variety of the gannet seen on the 


Bass Rock. I cannot help thinking, in connection with his remarks, that “ a 


> 


little knowledge is a dangerous thing If, before rushing into print, “* Lichen 
(rey ” had studied the matter and read my note carefully, he would have found 
that in no respect did the bird resemble the immature specimens always to be 
seen about the Rock. Had it been an ordinary immature specimen, I should not 
have troubled to record it, as I can assure “ Lichen Grey ” that I am thoroughly 
conversant with all the stages of plumage, and have photographed the birds in 
practically every stage, and although I have had considerable experience with 
them, this is the only genuine variety I have come across. Unfortunately, the 
reproductions do not show the markings distinctly. Since sending my note I 
have seen an excellent telephoto picture of the same bird taken by my friend, 
Jasper Atkinson, and as it is upon a much larger scale than mine, the markings 
show beautifully.—R. Fortune 


“MAG”: rHE BIRD OF OMEN 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirr.” 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Thomas Ratcliffe, is in error in supposing that 

magpies are never seen more than four together Quite recently in Surrey I 


have seen five and six in company in a meadow, the family party consisting of 


the old birds and their young. Like jays and several other birds, old and young 
keep together long after the latter are practically full-grown But I have seen 
much larger companies of magpies than these. Some fifteen years ago I came 


across as many as thirteen of these birds in company one day in October or 
November. This was near Ticehurst Road Station, Sussex, whither I had gon¢ 
to see the floods which at that time covered several hundred acres in the valley 
I suspected that a drowned sheep was the attraction, though I did not actually 
see it rhe extraordinary thing about the birds was that they were in an almost 
incapable condition—literally drunk (to use an Irishism) with a surfeit of food ! 
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The birds came close to me, and several perched in a small oak under which 1 
was standing. With a long stick I could easily have touched them, for their 
usual caution was quite discarded. Again, two years ago—this time on the 
Tunbridge Wells sewage farm—a friend and myself surprised a party of thirteen 
magpies feeding on a dead rabbit. We counted them several times with the 
aid of glasses at about two hundred yards distance. This was on a rather foggy 
dav in November. I know the magpie is a bit of a rascal, but I must own to a 
sneaking admiration of him, and I would never shoot one. By the wav, th« 
rhyme quoted by Mr. Ratcliffe as “ peculiar,” and belonging to the Leverton 
district of Notts, is quite common in the South, particularly in Hampshire 
East Sussex 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—It is indeed interesting to learn that in China the killing of a magpie 
brings “* bad joss,” which is equivalent to the saying of one here bringing “* bad 
luck.” To see more than three or four in the neighbourhood of Sherwood 
Forest is, I believe, very rare ; and “ a flock " to appear would be a wonderful 
thing. But in Mid-Derbyshire I have seen in one field well on to a dozen at once 
The rhymes about them do not, I think, run beyond nine. Once I heard 
* Eight for angels 
Nine God’s own sen.’ 
But this was from an old quaint woman of whom folks said she 
** Was fairy led 
An’ fairy fed.” 
Still, as she was given to making simple rhymes, as well as simples for ailments, 
it was likely enough that the two lines were of her own making. She said lots 
of things which had never come out of a book, unless it was her own natural 
book, for she could not write anything but her name. In my article I said nothing 
of the many bad deeds which are set down to the discredit of the magpie 
PHomMas RAtTcLirri 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHI 
fo tue Epiror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—I have been greatly interested in the series of letters that have been appearing 
in CountTRY Lire regarding the inclusion of Architecture in the new Copyright Bill, 
though Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s contribution to the debate rather mystifies me 
he wants to be protected yet seems not to want the Bill. L agree with the majority 
of the writers who think that the Bill, as far as regards architecture, is unwork- 
able. There is no analogy between a book or a piece of music that runs through 


twenty or thirty editions, or even between a work of sculpture, and a building. 
Copyright cannot be applied to small buildings, because there is nothing about 
them to copyright, and in the case of buildings large and important enough to be 
dignified by the name of architecture copyright is not required, because no such 
buildings are ever exactly repeated. Questions of access, exposure, require- 
ments and a hundred other considerations invariably come in, so that, however 
anxious either the client or the architect might be to repeat a building, it is 
not found practicable to do it. In every generation, in every art, there are a 
few strong men who set the tune, and, as a matter of course, they are copied, 
but they do not mind. They have always got a start. They are over the fence 
and well across the next field while their imitators are chewing the cud and 
trying to evolve variants on their last work. The present-day level of archi 
tectural achievement is none too high, but it is improving, thanks largely to 
the sane and sound doctrines on architectural fitness that are week by week 
preached by Country Lire, and the more educated and discriminating th« 
public becomes, the less will the real architect need to be protected by copyright 
No architect wants to repeat his buildings—most of them he hopes he may never 
see again. Why then copyright them? The work of the architect, like that 
of any other artist, changes and evolves as he grows older. A study of the work of 
any of the foremost men of the last generation proves this. Take the work of 
the late G. F. Bodley ; how comparatively crude and tentative the early work 
was, but he went on, and ultimately—in his high summer-time—produced 
such works as The Holy Angels, Hoarcross, and that most glorious, most imagi- 
native of churches, St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury Such a man—and he is the 
only type worth considering—would have troubled his head little about such 
a question as copyright. His public knew that they could get from him some- 
thing no other living man could give them. And for him—the architect— it 
was good enough to go on quietly working, “ accepting tradition and adding 
something that may be the tradition of the future.’—R. S. Lorimer 


UNUSUAL VISITORS 

(To THe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,— Great excitement prevailed at the little villages of Rozel and Gorey, Jersey, 
last week, when the fishermen reported that two large whales were seen near 
St. Catherine’s Breakwater on Saturday. By their nearly square heads the 
men judged them to be sperm whales. A fine specimen of the “ killer whale” 
was captured a fortnight ago at Noirmont by some Boy Scouts.—GERTRUDI 
WELBURN 


IRISH HORSES FOR THE GERMAN ARMY 
{To tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—You have frequently referred in your columns to the shortage of horses 
in this country and the necessity for taking immediate steps to make provision 
for future emergencies in time of war. We have already had the pleasure of 
seeing our Cavalry mounted on the worn-out leavings of omnibus and “* growler,” 
and in future it looks as if even these poor makeshifts will not be forthcoming 
In the face of past events and the present state of the horse supply it seems to 
me that our national indifference to such a vital question is nothing short of 
imbecile. Other nations are more alive to their own interests and, as a result, 
are buying horses right and left. A few nights ago, having to cross by an Irish 
boat to Holyhead, I noticed that we were carrying a large number of horses of 
excellent quality. I asked the captain their destination, and was informed that 
they had been bought by German military agents. ‘ There’s rarely a week 
passes that we don’t carry as many as that,” he informed me. An English 
horse-dealer to whom I mentioned this incident was very bitter on the subject 
He told me that at the Irish markets it was practically impossible for a man of 
moderate means to buy a decent horse. They are out-bidden by French and 
German buyers, who think seventy guineas a very reasonable price to pay 
Then, too, they buy three year olds, whereas fer our own Army four year olds 
are the rule. Irish horses are the best in the world, or so English people are 
fond of saying, and it is a pity that they should leave Continental visitors to 
show practical appreciation of their excellence. Certainly Ireland is a splendid 
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country for breeding purposes, and it would seem possible to an ignorant out 
sider to establish Government stud farms there whereby an adequate supply of 
horses might be maintained for military purposes without competing in the open 
market with foreign buyers. Also, if the penny-wise and pound foolish policy 
of our own War Office did not prohibit such a thing, we might even give better 
prices ourselves M. O 


CHOICE OF A TENNIS COURT 
To tHe Epiror or * Counrry Lirt 
Sik,—We live right in the country, and only have one lawn on which to play 
both tennis and croquet Adjoining the garden is a rather rough one-acre field, 
on which we wish to make a tennis lawn. Can you tell me where I can obtain 
information as to the relative cost, ete., of a (1) conerete court, (2) asphalt 
court, (3) gravel court, (4) turf court ?- I am told that a tennis lawn can be plaved 
upon within six months of sowing grass seed.—L. M. Dawson 
You will experience a difficulty in obtaining accurate information from a 
distance as to the approximate cost of the different kinds of tennis court you 
enumerate, as each kind will differ considerably in price in different district 
lor instance, where good gravel is scarce it would have to be obtained from a 
distance, which would add considerably to the cost, and calculations made 


the vicinity of a gravel-pit would be upset Again, labour is higher-priced in 
some districts than in others. We should advise you to obtain local tendet 
for the different kinds of court, which is the only way to obtain accurate informa 
tion A grass court will, doubtless, be the cheapest, and it the ground is moder 
itely level would not cost very much Ihe turf should be removed and the 
ground dug over and levelled, after which it should be well trodden, and if ready 
by the middle of October the grass seed can be sown then; if later, sowing 
ought to be left until spring. In the event of the seeds being sown this autumn 
you would probably be able to use the court lightly from the end of next June ; 
if, however, sowing is left until spring, the court ought not to be used before 
mid-August Information on tennis courts can be obtained from * Tennis” 
(Badminton Library Series), by J. M. Heathcote, 1905 edition, and from “ Tennis, 
Rackets and Fives” (All-England Series), by Julian Marshall and J. A. Tait 
(18Q0) Ep 


RENEWING AN OLD LAWN 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Liri 

Sirk,—I should be very much obliged if you could tell me the best way to renew 
an old lawn. I have two small ones which at present consist of scarcely any 
thing but plantains and daisies, and the little grass there is, is very poor Also 
what is the best way to heat a small conservatory eighteen feet by six feet ? Por 
some years it has had hot-water pipes heated by gas, but this has proved both 
ineffectual and expensive. The aspect of the conservatory is south, and I shopld 
like to know what are the most suitable plants to grow for ornamental purpose 
Can you recommend an inexpensive but good book on the management of a small 
conservatory ?—TI. L. Scumip1 

[As the grass on your lawns is full of weeds, you had better remove the 
whole of the turf two inches deep and take it right away, for it is sure to be full 
of seeds Ihen dig the ground over and level up to the correct height with 
light soil from some position which is free from weeds. Purchase a good lawn 
seed mixture from some reliable seedsman, for if you take ordinary grass seed 
you are almost certain to get it weedy The ground should be well trodden and 
nicely levelled before the seed is sown If the ground is ready by the middle 
of October, the seed may be sown this autumn ; if, however, it is not ready by 
that date, leave the sowing until spring. Should you prefer to lay new turf, be 
careful to obtain it free from weeds. We should, however, advise you to sow 
seed. Your greenhouse would be best heated by hot-water pipes from an ordinary 
coal or coke furnace. If you do not wish to go to that expense, however, you 
might use a good paraffin stove which is warranted not to smoke Should you 
elect to use the stove, keep a vessel of water on the top to prevent the atmosphe re 
becoming very dry In such a greenhouse you ought to be able to grow 
Begonias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Primulas, many Ferns, such as Adiantum 
cuneatum, Pteris tremula, P. serrulata, P. cretica, Aspidium foliatum, et 
Clivia miniata, Acacias, greenhouse Rhododendrons, such as R. formosum, 
R. ciliatum, R. indicum, R. fosterianum ; and spring bulbs of the Hyacinth, 
Crocus, Tulip and Narcissus character Do not aim at keeping a high tempera 


ture; a maximum of 45deg. to 50deg., with a minimum of g4odeg. to 45deg., will 
do very well A book on greenhouse management is “‘ The Unheated Green 
house,”” by Mrs. K. L. Davidson, price 8s. 6d. net, from this office kp 


FLOWERS IN THE STRAND 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Liri 

Sir,—In a recent issue of Country Lire a correspondent hazards the opinion 
that the wild flowers of the Strand are possibly the result of someone scattering 
seeds from the pavement Personally I do not think such a public-minded 
individual is responsible. Take the case of the vacant space in St. Martin’s-le 

Grand Boards and tessellated pavement extend back from the palings some 
fifteen or twenty feet, beyond which willow herb and thistle flourish. Why should 
not these plants of London’s open spaces be the result of dormant seeds germinat 
ing? Prior to building, the Strand was, no doubt, covered with this willow herb 
When the buildings were demolished, seeds under the foundations would be 
exposed to the sun and other influences necessary for the seed to germinate. In 
certain countries the willow herb is known as fire weed, on account of its spring 
ing up on lands where fire had ravaged trees and all vegetation This, too, overt 
such extensive areas as practically to prohibit the possibility of wind-sowing 
If the wind is responsible for the major plant population of these ‘ open spaces,” 
that is to say, the before-mentioned willow herb and the thistle and coltsfoot, 
why is it that the public parks are not covered with the same plants? 1 do not 
of course, mean actually covered, but those spaces or places which the nature 
of the plants demands. Mention is made in a book upon Richmond Park and 
surroundings, written by a Chief Ranger of that park—lI unfortunately cannot 
remember the title at the moment—of various plants springing up from soil 
obtained from the bottom of a deep-dug well in course of being made. The soil 
it is stated, was placed under hand-lights to avoid “ contamination.” The railway 
cutting and embankment is, no doubt, such an excellent field for the botanist 
for this same reason of old ground being deeply turned.—W. P. K. Neraut 


THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILI 


To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Had this Bill passed, next Sunday would be one of twenty-five hours, and 
we should have enjoyed one hundred and fifty-four more hours of daylight 
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CANINI BRAGGARTS 
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CANINI PARALYSIS 
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ind, indeed, we gave so much strychnine 
that the dog one night showed symptoms 
of poisoning Up to this point there 
was no improvement, so far as we could 
set It occurred then to us to try the 
laradic (interrupted) current. We used 
1 small medical bichromate battery, 
which I had by me, making the applica- 
tions for twenty minutes twice daily 
One pole was placed over the}lumbar 
region and the other over the muscles 
iffected We graduated the strength 
of current to the sensation produced, 
topping whenever the dog seemed to 
wince He liked it from the first, 
seeming to feel the benefit, and 
only remonstrating when the current 
was too strong By the end of the 
first week there was marked improve- 


ment, and in the course of time the 


cure was more or less complete, 
wre only remaining slight weakness and occasional choreic movements 
in the hindquarters He only diedflast year, at the age of twelve The 


veterinary surgeon and I both felt convinced that it was the battery which, 


it any rate, hastened recovery M. ID 


BRACKEN HARVESI 
fo true Eprror or “Country Lirt 


Sit One ot the most mportant operations ol the year among the tatesmen 





AT WORK ON THE FELLSIDE. 


or yeomen in the dales of the Lake District is the gathering in of the bracken 
from the fellsides in September, or even the end of August in early seasons. 


Bracken in the dales is used for bedding for horses, cows, pigs and all purposes 


for which in other districts straw is used Ihe bracken is cut with a scythe 
md allowed to dry It is then raked together into great bundles, which in 
some cases are secured by a turn with a rope, and rolled down the side of the fell 
to where the cart waits to be loaded Ihe bracken 1s taken to the farmyard 


and stacked ready for use through the long North Country 
winter Mary C, Fair 


STEPHEN ELMER 
To THe Eprror or “Country Liri 
SIR As a regular reader ot your paper, | should be glad 
if you or any ot your readers could give me any infor 
mation as to a painter of still life named Elmer, who 
lived, I think, about two hundred years ago at Farnham 


in Surrey I should also be glad to know something as 
to the value of his pictures and if there is any market for 
the same.—™M, 5S. 


[Stephen Elmer was a maltster who turned his hand 


to painting. He lived at Farnham. Ile was elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1772 and died in 


772 
1796 lhe greater part of his work was concerned with 
stili life and dead game; but he also painted genre 
pictures, e.g., “‘ The Miser”? and “ The Politician,” which 
have been engraved, and a_ Scriptural piece, ‘“‘ The 
Last Supper,” 
Church.—Ep.] 


which hangs in the vestry at Farnham 


A BABY WREN. 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’”] 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to hear that I caught 
a baby wren to-day which had fluttered in at my drawing- 
room window, It was evidently just out of the nest. Is 
not this very late ?——Mary BourDILion. 
[This is interesting, but nests of the wren have becn 
tound as late as October. —Ep.] 












